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FOREWORD  TO  THE  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  convey  one's  thoughts  and  sentiments 
to  a  reader  of  different  race,  language,  manners,  customs  and  creed, 
especially,  when  the  translations  have  to  be  made  by  another  person 
having  a  different  disposition  from  the  author. 

The  author  published  in  October,  1921,  a  pamphlet  on  "  Amer- 
ican Justice  and  Humanity  viewed  from  the  slandpoint  of  a  Cosmo- 
politan," which  I  asked  a  friend  to  translate.  I  forwarded  the  trans- 
lation to  the  foremost  persons  and  publications  of  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  France  and  Italy.  Notwithstanding  that  the  original 
was  the  fruit  of  a  comparatively  long  study  of  American  institutions, 
owing  to  my  sudden  decision  in  having  the  work  translated  by  the  21st 
of  October  when  the  Japanese  Business  Party  was  to  leave  Yokohama, 
there  was  no  time  to  check  the  translation  and  as  the  art  of  English 
printing  in  this  country  is  not  advanced,  the  outcome  was  rather  a 
mess. 

Although,  fortunately,  the  present  translation  was  made  under 
better  circumstances  than  my  last,  yet  it  has  also  suffered  from  haste 
owing  to  the  various  business  matters  connected  with  my  departure 
on  a  trip  round  the  world.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  shortcomings 
ill  style  and  composition  and  numerous  typographical  mistakes  but  I 
beg  the  sympathy  and  indulgence  of  my  readers  and  ask  them  to 
judge  me  according  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  my  observations. 
Were  I  a  literary  writer,  I  could  have  presented  my  case  in  more  elo- 
quent terms  but  being  a  man  in  the  ordinary  walk  of  life,  I  shall  be 
more  than  satisfied  if  I  convey  to  my  readers  the  general  idea  of  my 
views  and  have  them  considered  as  the  earnest  expression  of  an  un- 
known Member  of  the  Japanese  Parliament. 

The  Purpose  of  this  work,  in  the  first  place,  was  to  present  a 
case  before  the  Japanese  public  and  in  the  translation  of  the  original 
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into  English  in  its  entirety,  many  passages  will  appear  superfluous  to 

foreign  readers,  especially  Englishmen,  but  inasmuch  as  the  work  was 
intended  for  the  Japanese,  I  crave  their  forbearance. 

As  soon  as  this  translation  is  ready  for  the  printers,  I  leave  with 
a  party  of  four  for  Europe  on  the  first  lap  of  my  trip  round  the  world. 
Perchance,  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  some  of  my  readers 
when  I  look  forward  to  receive  their  frank  comments  and  kind  guidance 
in  order  to  correct  my  mistaken  view. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


Tokyo  January  25th,  1922. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  JAPAI^ESE  EDITION 

Great  Britain  was  already  the  greatest  Empire  of  the  world  since 
the  19th  Contury.  But  the  Great  War  brought  to  this  vast  Empire 
additional  power.  She  assured  herself  of  the  control  of  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  territory  and  population  of  the  globe.  Queen  Victoria's 
statement :  "  The  sun  never  sets  on  our  Realm"  is  no  longer  enough  to 
describe  Great  Britain's  present  greatness  and  wealth.  In  this  pamphlet 
we  have  tried  to  find  out  whence  came  this  great  Empire  and  how  this 
great  nation  with  such  a  glorious  history  was  born.  The  British  Isles  lie 
isolated  on  the  Atlantic  and  encountered  unceasing  menace  and  pressure 
from  the  Continent  through  which  she  gradually  developed  and  gained 
her  present  power.  The  history  of  England  is  continuous  combat 
against  adversities.  The  British  character  is  an  alloy  of  gold  and  steel 
tempered  in  the  forge  of  adversity, 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  deep  significance  lying  behind  my 
analysis  of  the  British  nation.  About  half  a  century  ago,  the  time 
English  ships  attacked  ShimonDseki,  Mr.  Yukichi  Fukuzawa,  the  pilot 
of  Western  civilization  and  the  first  English  scholar  in  Japan,  shewed 
his  admiration  of  the  British  culture  with  remarkable  foresight  and, 
sympathizing  with  English  thoughts  proclaimed  that  there  was  no 
nation  for  Japan  to  follow  other  than  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
people.  Against  the  slogan  of  another  group  of  Japanese—"  German 
for  Learning  and  England  for  Commerce," — he  endeavored  with  might 
and  main  to  dispel  the  illusion  by  attempting  to  make  the  nation  realize, 
that  when  a  country  can  contribute  steam  engines  and  electricity  towards 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  it  was  because  there  existed  such  things 
as  English  ideas  and  learning.  Actions  and  deeds  must  be  accompanied 
by  learning  and  have  ideas  behind  them.  Where  there  are  great  deeds 
there  are  also  great  learning  and  ideas.  The  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  British  are  a  practical,  common-sensible  and  commercial 
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nation  and  not  a  nation  of  learning  and  ideas  has  been  amply  proved. 
I  studied  in  the  first  school  of  English  Learning  in  Japan,  Keio  Gijuku 
(at  present  an  universify),  established  bythe  same  Mr.  Fukuzawa  and 
not  only  have  I  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  personality  of  this 
teacher  but  even  in  after  life  I  have  received  from  him  untold  kind  and 
enlightened  guidance.  My  present  thesis  was  not  only  due  to  my 
feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
nation  but  due  to  a  stronger  conviction  as  may  be  seen  in  my  early 
publication,  "  Outline  and  Significance  of  Japan's  Reconstruction,"  in 
which  I  briefly  described  the  soul  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  and 
outlined  the  fundamental  policy  of  Japan's  diplomacy  to  meet  the 
changing  order  of  the  world's  balance  of  power,  and  more  recently  in 
my  book,  "  Scholars  and  Learning,"  in  which  I  enquired  into  the  system 
of  English  education  and  the  character  of  her  scholars  and  discussed 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  and  the  people  towards  ideas  and 
learning. 

With  this  feeling  for  Great  Britain,  I  cannot  but  be  moved  by  an 
uncontrollable  sentiment  in  the  face  of  the  glorious  end  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  which  has  perfectly  fulfilled  its  mission  by  preserving 
the  peace  of  humanity  and  acting  as  the  pivot  of  Japan's  diplomacy  in 
the  last  20  years.  The  present  work  therefore,  was  just  taking 
advantage  of  an  opportune  moment  to  express  my  ever  present  faith 
towards  England  and  I  have  discussed  her  past,  present  and  future 
in  a  way  to  wish  her  success  in  future.  Consequently,  there  are  two 
important  points  to  take  to  heart  in  this  study.  The  first  enquires 
into  the  past  and  present  of  England  in  which  I  have  tried  to  reach 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  England  and  the  English  from  whence  come 
their  merits  and  qualities  so  that  I  may  admonish  my  countrymen  and 
help  to  supplement  their  shortcomings.  The  second  is  a  study  into 
the  future  problems  of  the  British  nation  in  which  I  have  submitted 
for  their  reflection  in  order  that  they  may  r^ach  conclusions  which  may 
serve  as  a  living  example  for  the  nations  to  follow  to  attain  the  crest 
of  our  hope — world  peace  and  human  happiness. 
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In  the  present  world  situation  we  have  seen  the  organization  of  a 
League  of  Nations  with  imperfect  functions  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  Washington  Conference  which  too,  has  reached  certain 
results  and  is  about  to  come  to  a  close.  The  position  and  circumstances 
of  the  Japanese  Empire  have  completely  changed.  Hereafter,  the 
actions  and  speeches  of  we  Japanese  will  elicit  the  comment  of  the 
world  and,  right  or  wrong,  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  powers  and 
a  time  is  bound  to  come  when  they  will  have  international  influence. 
When  such  a  situation  shall  have  been  realized,  all  statesmen  who  have 
the  wish  to  serve  the  State  must  not  be  too  enthusiastic  to  attempt 
the  exposure  of  the  failings  of  the  opposition  party  or  Diet  to  pick 
holes  in  the  administration  of  the  government  on  the  rostrum  just  for 
the  sake  of  driving  the  party  in  power  out.  They  should  take  a 
philosophic  view  of  the  trend  of  the  world  and  make  due  efforts  in 
formulating  a  national  policy  which  may  meet  the  internal  and  external 
conditions  of  the  country  and  not  leave  diplomacy  to  the  so  called 
diplomats  reared  in  the  fields  of  bureaucracy.  The  will  of  the  nation 
based  on  the  interests  of  the  country  should  be  declared  to  the  world 
in  an  open  and  fair  manner.  I  lay  my  hopes  and  confidence  in  the 
Japanese  nation  who  maintain  a  special  position  as  leader  of  the 
coloured  races  and  who  should  fulfil  an  important  mission  towards  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

In  truth,  although  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  has  come  to  an 
end  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  two  countries  have  become  utter 
strangers  to  each  other.  From  the  period  when  the  storm  clouds 
were  assembling  over  the  world  until  the  cloud  burst  and  the  storm 
raged  with  fury  until  the  return  of  calm,  a  space  of  twenty  long  years, 
both  nations  worked  as  one  staking  their  lives  on  the  cause.  Such 
co-operation  through  numerous  difficulties,  working  with  such  unstrain- 
ed friendship,  is  surely  not  going  to  disappear.  Regardless  of  an 
alliance  the  amity  of  the  two  nations  hereafter,  must  be  inseparable 
like  the  relationship  of  close  friends  and  relatives.  It  is  but  natural 
human  sentiment  to  wish  future  happiness  to  a  friend  and  relation  with 
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whom  we  share  such  history  and  destiny.  This  is  the  particular  open- 
hearted  wish  of  we  Japanese.  Each  word  and  statement  in  this  book 
is  the  expression  of  this  sentiment  in  all  simplicity. 

However,  I  do  realize  my  boldness  to  have  undertaken  such  a 
step  with  my  superficial  learning  and  incapacity.  I  deeply  fear  that 
there  are  inconsistencies  and  fallacies  in  my  descriptions  and  observa- 
tions. If,  fortunately,  I  am  able  to  convey  to  my  readers  the  sincerity 
of  my  intention  and  have  them  bear  with  my  rashness,  and  if  I  may  be 
granted  the  kind  guidance  and  correction  of  my  native  and  foreign 
seniors,  I  know  of  no  joy  beyond  this. 

On  the  night  after  questioning  Premier 
Takahashi  relative  to  a  50  per  cent, 
reduction  of  the  army  before  the  45th 
session  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Diet. 
(At  my  Oiso  villa,  9  :  30  p.m.) 

UMESHIRO  SUZUKI. 

January  21st  Eleventh  year  of  Taisho. 
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The  Future  of  The  British  Empire 


By 

UMESHIRO    SUZUKI,  M.P. 
Author  of  "  American  Justice  and  Humanity. 

CHAPTER  L 

BIDDING  THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE  FAREWALL 
( 1 )    "  Einkreisen  Politiksy 

With  the  result  of  the  Great  War,  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
the  fall  of  the  German  Empire,  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  had  fully 
accomplished  its  purpose,  and  after  having  played  a  great  part,  as 
one  of  the  forces  of  the  world,  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Far  East 
and  maintaining  the  world's  balance  of  power,  it  met  a  glorious  end 
with  the  signing  of  the  Four-Power  Agreement  at  Washington. 
Looking  back  on  the  relationship  of  this  dear  friend  of  the  past 
twenty  years  whom  we  honor  and  have  faith  in,  who  in  the  face  of 
danger  is  serene,  intrepid,  indomitable  and  dauntless,  I  would  like  at 
this  very  moment  to  recall  the  image  of  this  stately  figure  before 
my  eyes  to  wish  her  every  success  in  the  future  and  whether  there 
exists  an  alliance  or  not  I  do  not  think  it  unbefitting  to  attempt  to 
continue  a  sound  understanding  with  such  a  friend. 

When  Great  Britain  emerged  from  her  splendid  isolation  "  to 
form  a  defensive  alliance  with  Japan  in  1902  the  world  all  alike 
was  startled.  The  world  at  that  time  did  not  fully  understand  the 
singnificance  of  Japan's  civilization  and  power.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  world  fully  understands  Japan  of  the  present  day  but  com- 


paring  today  with  twenty  years  ago  we  must  confess  there  is  a  vast 
difference.  However,  Great  Britain  at  that  time  already  recognized 
the  culture  and  the  power  of  Japan  so  overthrew  her  timeworn  isola- 
tion in  Europe  and  casting  away  the  common  fault  of  the  white  race 
i.e.  racial  prejudice,  she  confidently  formed  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Japan.  That  Great  Britain  had  departed  from  her  policy  of  isolation 
was  surprising  news  enough  to  Europe  but  when  they  learned  that 
the  other  party  to  the  union  was  little  Japan  it  undoubtedly  struck 
European  Powers  deeply  as  if  Great  Britain  had  lost  her  senses. 
However,  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  just  one  phase  of  the 
grand  prelude  of  the  World  drama  played  by  that  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  genius.  The  Great  Britain  who  in  1902  astounded  the  world 
by  combining  with  Japan,  in  1904  sought  to  shake  hands  with 
France,  her  traditional  enemy  since  the  17th  century,  and  the  result 
was  the  entente  cordiale.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  Imperial- 
ism of  Germany  had  from  outside  gradually  brought  the  feelings  of 
the  two  countries  to  rapprochement  bringing  about  the  entente.  Still, 
the  British  diplomats  had  to  undergo  through  many  difficulties  before 
they  were  able  to  conclude  the  Anglo-French  Entente.  In  the 
same  year  the  Russo-Japanese  War  broke  out  and  the  Far  Eastern 
policy  of  the  Romanoff  Court  with  the  support  of  German  capital 
met  a  set-back.  The  political  turmoil  of  Russia  in  1905  was  the 
reaction  of  the  Anglophile  capitalists  against  the  Germanophile  fac- 
tion of  the  Court.  As  a  result  of  the  coup,  German  influence  which  had 
eaten  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  Court  was  exterminated. 
Great  Britain  did  not  let  this  opportunity  pass ;  she  brought  about 
the  Central  Asian  Agreement  in  1907  and  swept  away  the  anti-British 
feelings  which  had  prevailed  in  the  hearts  of  the  Russians  ever  since 
the  Crimean  debacle.  The  alliance  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
entente  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  were  created  unanticipat- 
ed. The  great  genius  of  the  world  drama  had  finally  reached  the 
climax  of  his  plot  and  the  Europe  which  at  the  beginning  had  looked 
askance  on  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  now  amazingly  realized  the 


soundness  of  the  principle  and  the  vastness  of  the  scale ;  they  were 
dumbfounded  and  could  not  but  admire  the  mighty  creative  powers 
of  the  British. 

The  world's  astonishment  at  the  genius  of  the  British  was  not 
limited  to  this  one  incident.  As  the  great  war  progressed  it  became 
evident  that  five  years  previous  to  the  ratification  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  the  year  that  Germany  took  possession  of  Tsingtao, 
France  and  the  United  States  had  already  entered  an  unwritten 
understanding  against  German  Imperialism.  According  to  Professor 
Roland  Usher,  who  holds  the  seat  of  history  in  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity at  St.  Louis,  an  entente  was  established  in  the  early  summer 
of  1897  in  which  the  United  States  of  America  was  to  side  with 
France  and  Great  Britain  and  support  them  with  the  best  in  her 
should  a  war  be  declared  against  the  above  two  countries  either  by 
Germany  or  Austria-Hungary  with  the  purpose  of  attaining  their 
ideal  —  Pan-Germanism.    The  Professor  writes  : 

Without  resorting  to  the  signature  of  a  diplomatic  document 
nor  to  the  exchange  of  mighty  words  yet  this  did  not  go  to  belittle  the 
important  significance  of  the  understanding  between  the  three  powers." 
With  the  Professor's  position  of  adviser  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  through  his  close  friendship  with  Mr.  John  Bassett 
Moore,  who  served  as  the  Under-Secretary  to  Mr.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  in  1914,  had  the  access  of  obtaining  accurate  and  important 
materials  that  it  ought  be  quite  safe  to  trust  his  statement  with  re- 
gards to  the  three-power  understanding  of  1897.  If  such  be  true 
then  we  may  infer  that  Great  Britain  had  prepared  herself  against  the 
Teuton  menace  by  drawing  America  as  her  ally  acknowledging  to 
allow  the  United  States  free  play  in  her  Pacific  policy.  If  we  view 
the  situation  in  such  a  light  is  it  not  proper  that  we  laud  the  English 
for  their  diplomatic  tact  ?  Obtaining  an  understanding  with  the 
United  States  in  the  west  and  uniting  with  Japan  in  the  east  she  had 
Germany  distantly  surrounded  and  coupled  by  the  entente  cordiale, 
she  groped  in  silence  for  she  had  Germany  by  the  neck  all  the  time. 


When  Germany  became  aware  of  the  British  einkreisen  politiks 
(encircling  policy)  it  was  already  too  late.  The  stage  setting  planned 
by  the  English  for  the  great  world  drama  after  passing  through  many 
a  turn  and  twists  finally  was  to  open  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War.  On  the  other  hand,  up  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
not  only  did  Great  Britain  show  no  signs  of  enmity  but  rather  tried 
every  means  to  obtain  Germany's  good-will,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
claring that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Anglo-French  Entente  which 
gave  it  the  nature  of  an  alliance ;  such  actions  in  the  light  of  the 
present  day,  we  must  confess  that  no  race  who  can  show  such  broad- 
mindedness  and  magnanimity  and  whose  motives  are  so  hard  to  grasp 
as  the  English  people. 

(2)    Alliance^s  Spiritual  Influences  an  the  Japanese. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  when  studied  from  the  facts  known 
in  the  present  day  was  really  only  the  prelude  of  a  grand  drama. 
The  Russo-Japanese  War  when  considered  in  the  light  of  today,  it 
too,  was  only  a  skirmish  leading  to  the  Great  War.  In  spite  of  all 
these,  the  Japanese  people  have  derived  great  many  benefits  from  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.  Not  only  have  we  been  able  to  gain  na- 
tional prestige  and  expand  our  national  rights  as  a  result  of  the  union 
lasting  twenty  years  with  this  mighty  Power  and  a  great  friend,  we 
have  been  able  to  cultivate  ourselves  spiritually.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly fruits  of  the  alliance  which  have  influenced  the  thought  and  cul- 
ture of  Japan  and  which  may  be  considered  in  no  less  importance 
than  all  the  materialistic  gains.  What  have  we  then  learned  from 
England  through  the  alliance  ? 

When  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  announced  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  bold  and  audacious  decision  of  Great  Britain.  To  the 
Japanese,  however,  this  union  of  the  two  nations  seemed  as  if  it  was  the 
will  of  Providence.  It  struck  us  Japanese  as  if  the  alliance  was  the 
destiny  of  the  two  races.    We  are  not  so  blind' to  our  shortcomings  as 


to  immediately  conclude  that  we  are  the  Great  Britain  of  the  Far 
East.  Notwithstanding,  when  we  consider  the  influences  of  geographi- 
cal location,  climatic  conditions  and  other  environing  forces  in  a 
nation's  culture,  we  cannot  be  unimpressed  by  the  multitude  of 
similarites  of  the  two  peoples  which  make  us  feel  as  if  the  league  of 
the  two  countries  was  not  merely  accidental.  Therefore,  when  we 
note  the  trials  and  hardships  passed  through  by  the  English  people 
they  immediately  seem  to  suggest  that  we  too,  are  destined  to  find 
such  hardships  lying  before  us  in  the  future ;  when  we  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  renowned  English  spirit,  i.e.  selfdenial  and  fortitude  in 
the  face  of  adversity,  unerring  wisdom  and  intelligence  when  judging 
matters  of  practical  interests  and  unbewildered  daring  and  action  in 
the  hour  of  emergency,  these  three  traits  so  inspire  us  that  we  are 
stimulated  and  feel  that  we  too,  shall  also  face  the  same  adversity  and 
struggle  against  the  same  hardships  as  the  English.  The  alliance 
came  into  being  through  the  concurrent  interests  of  the  two  peoples. 
We  must  acknowledge  that  when  England  cast  aside  her  white  man's 
prejudice  and  tenacity  and  dared  to  bind  herself  by  a  tie  which  has 
no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world,  she  was  able  to  rely  on  the 
keen  intelligence  and  accuracy  of  her  practical  eye  trained  through 
the  experiences  of  many  a  critical  moment.  We  too,  shook  hands 
with  the  English  as  we  conceived  that  our  interests  corresponded 
with  theirs.  And  as  a  friend  she  fulfilled  her  duty  perfectly  and 
made  the  alliance  an  ideal  union  from  the  start  to  finish.  However, 
besides  the  preception  aforementioned  which  we  derived  as  a  by- 
product of  the  alliance  and  by  which  we  were  roused  and  inspired 
to  doing,  and  not  merely  relying  on  the  power  of  the  alliance,  we 
too  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  endeavored  to  cultivate  the 
tenacious  self  confidence  and  indomitable  spirit  of  the  English.  As 
we  bid  farewell  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  we  wish  to  extend 
our  gratitude  to  our  dear  friends,  the  English  people. 

The  position  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  against 
the  European  Continent  when  compared  to  that  of  Japan  to  the 


Pacific  Ocean  as  against  the  Asian  Continent  undeniably  shows  mark- 
ed similarities.  Although  England  is  situated  somewhere  near  Kara- 
futo  or  Kamchatka  but  on  account  of  the  warm  currents  of  the 
Gulf  stream  washing  her  shores  her  climatic  conditions  are  very 
similar  to  ours.  Especially  is  the  resemblance  strong  in  that  the 
climate  of  the  entire  country  is  about  the  same  and  in  that  the  life 
of  the  people  from  north  to  south  presents  no  significant  difference. 
Even  when  we  consider  the  area  of  each  we  find  the  same  thing 
true  in  that  the  coast  lines  are  especially  long.  Speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  geography  and  climate  anybody  will  grant  that  Japan  is 
the  Great  Britain  of  the  Far  East.  Then  what  can  we  say  about  the 
national  character  of  the  two  peoples  ?  If  as  already  stated,  there 
exists  a  marked  resemblance  in  natural  conditions  then  there  ought  to 
be  many  a  national  trait  akin  to  each  other.  True,  environment  and 
climate  have  a  great  influence  on  mankind  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
man  is  prepared  with  the  power  to  harness  nature  and  utilize  its 
forces.  Although  I  do  not  treat  man  as  the  slave  of  nature,  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  discuss  the  nationality  of  a  peo- 
ple ignoring  the  environment.  If  the  geographical  location  and  the 
climate  have  to  a  certain  extent  moulded  the  Englishmen's  character 
then  there  ought  to  be  many  an  analgous  trait  between  the  English 
and  the  Japanese.  Anon !  when  we  come  to  compare  the  English 
culture  with  that  of  the  Japanese,  we  find  there  are  marked  similari- 
ties in  the  history  of  the  two  nations. 


(J)    Significance  and  Origin  of  the  Model  Parliament. 

When  observing  English  civilization  historically,  it  is  true 
that  we  find  it  always  somewhat  behind  and  receiving  the  streams  of 
Continental  thought  but  once  the  impression  was  made,  from  that 
moment  there  sprung  up  a  new  cijlture  characteristic  of  the  race  and 
soon  surpassing  that  received  from  the  Continent.  The  scale  may  be 
small  but  the  Japanese  culture  may  ;  be  viewed  in  the  same  light. 


From  the  thought  centres  of  Korea,  China  and  India,  Japan  was 
ever  receiving  the  tidings  of  new  achievements.  The  culture  which 
Japan  brought  over  from  the  Continent  was  always  more  advanced 
than  that  she  had  at  home.  However,  the  moment  Japan  adopted 
this  culture  she  employed  it  to  the  realization  of  her  own  culture 
which  was  in  the  course  of  fermentation  from  within.  Taking  the 
case  of  England,  we  find  her  receiving  the  influences  from  the  Con- 
tinent whether  it  be  the  Reformation,  the  exploitation  of  far-off  lands 
or  political  revolutions.  However,  whenever  we  find  England  about  to 
receive  new  thoughts  from  the  mainland  she  too,  was  about  to  realize 
a  new  attainment  in  the  course  of  reaction  within  her  own  borders  and 
when  she  received  the  new  stimulation  from  the  continent  she  assimi- 
lated it  in  giving  birth  to  her  own  culture.  And  then,  in  no  time, 
she  outstripped  the  continental  achievements.  It  was  during  the 
middle  part  of  the  15  th  century  that  John  Huss  first  raised  his  voice 
against  the  Roman  Church  ;  it  was  in  1517  that  Luther  first  publish- 
ed his  ninety-five  theses  on  the  Reformation.  The  Reforma- 
tion in  England  dates  twenty  years  after  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
wild  motives  of  Henry  VIII  but  the  progress  of  the  people  in  making 
the  religious  reforms  necessary  was  in  no  way  behind  that  of  the  Conti- 
nent. In  the  method  of  reforms  as  well  as  the  results,  England  has  pro- 
duced something  characteristic  of  the  nation.  True  England  has  not  her 
Luther,  nor  Calvin,  nor  Zwingli  but  she  had  a  party  of  Puritains 
characteristic  of  the  country  who  gave  their  quota  in  their  own  way 
in  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastic  reforms.  The  reform  of  the  church 
in  England  was  not  the  result  of  the  decadent  actions  of  Henry 
VIII  but  was  born  from  the  needs  of  the  day  as  a  result  of  the 
progress  of  the  national  life.  Henry  VIII  merely  took  advantage 
of  the  trend  of  the  times  to  make  it  the  means  to  his  end.  What 
do  we  mean  by  the  progress  of  the  English  people  ?  The 
English  people  are  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  were  conquered  by  the 
Normans  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  1066,  and  who  gradually  re- 
cuperated from  their  defeat  until,  by  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 


teenth  century  we  find  them  reviving  as  the  commercial  and  indust- 
rial classes.  From  these  classes  procceeded  the  demand  for  Magna 
Charta,  and  in  this  and  other  movements  they  were  supported  by 
the  barons,  as  for  example,  when  they  forced  Henry  III  to  consent 
to  the  admission  of  the  people's  representatives  to  Parliament,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I  when  they  established  the  system  of 
representative  government  and  regular  Parliaments.  Edward  I  was 
the  first  English  King  who  ascended  the  throne  after,  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I  in 
1295,  that  the  so-called  Model  Parliament  was  summoned.  From 
the  remote  period  of  England  previous  to  the  Norman  invasion  there 
was  a  kind  of  Parliament,  Witan  ;  and  although  during  the  reign  of 
the  Norman  kings  this  form  of  government  was  continued  by  the  so- 
called  Great  Council  yet  it  was  merely  the  political  organ  of  the 
barons,  clergy,  and  a  few  of  the  privileged  persons  and  the  nation  at 
large  was  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  land.  How- 
ever, during  Edward  I's  regime,  the  citizens  of  the  city,  and  the  free- 
men of  the  counties  obtained  an  assured  right  to  sit  in  common  with 
the  barons  and  clergy.  For  this  reason  this  assembly  has  been  named 
the  Model  Parliament  and  is  considered  the  cradle  of  the  English 
parliamentary  government.  When  the  industrial  and  commercial 
middle  classes  thus  appeard  in  Parliament  it  was  but  natural  that 
they  could  not  agree  with  the  Pope  which  maintained  the  system 
of  feudalistic  sway.  It  was  from  such  a  situation  that  the  heat  of 
opposition  against  the  Roman  Church  grew  more  intense  after  the 
ascension  of  Edward  I.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the 
clergy  was  prohibited  from  requesting  the  interference  of  the  Pope  in 
various  affairs  and  the  appointment  of  religious  positions  by  the 
Pope  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  English  King.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  we  find  Wyclif  raising  his  voice  for  religi- 
ous reforms  favoring  the  reformation  of  the  corrupted  Roman  Church 
and  of  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  Transsubstantiation.  If  we  view 
the  Model  Parliament  of  Edward  I  as  the  salvation  of  the  industrial 


and  commercial  classes  and  from  this  salvation  as  the  motive  force 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  (Refer  to  the 
author's  previous  article  on  "  American  Justice  and  Humanity  ")  then 
we  must  infer  that  the  Reformation  in  England  was  not  an  influence 
from  the  same  movement  on  the  Continent  but  one  which  was  made 
necessary  owing  to  the  progress  of  the  national  life  of  the  nation 
at  large.  When  we  glance  at  history  desultorily,  it  seems  as  if 
England  was  always  on  the  passive  side  in  her  relations  with  the 
Continent  but  when  we  study  the  facts  minutely  we  come  to  a  con- 
clusion that  she  was  not  passive  but,  rather  that  she  actively  im- 
pressed herself  on  the  European  Continent.^ 

(4)     The  Why  cj  British  Commercial  Success. 

The  same  truth  holds  in  colonization  and  trade.  True,  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  were  pioneers  in  colonization  and  the  discoveries  of 
new  lands.  Following  the  footsteps  of  Spain,  Holland  rose,  and  after 
Holland  appeared  France.  It  is  true  in  colonization  and  trade  with 
distant  lands  England  was  behind  such  countries  as  Spain,  Holland 
and  France.  However,  once  England  shook  off  her  shackles  of 
Feudalism  and  awakened  to  realize  the  freedom  of  the  seas  the  in- 
tensity and  the  rapidity  of  her  commercial  expansion  were  such 
that  there  was  nothing  to  impede  her  advancement.  She  defeated 
Spain,  crushed  Holland,  vied  with  France  in  the  exploitation  of 
America,  raced  to  gain  the  interests  of  India  and  even  emerged  into 
the  Far  East  confronting  the  forces  which  attempted  to  develop  trade 
with  Japan.  Of  course,  the  United  States  was  first  to  pursuade 
Japan  to  open  her  doors  and  the  first  to  sign  a  commercial  treaty. 
On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  lose  trace  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  the  political  turmoils  of  the  Restoration,  which  may  be 
called  the  aftermath  of  the  open  door,  we  find  Great  Britain  sup- 
porting the  Satsuma  Clan  whereas  France  was  siding  the  Shogu- 
nate,  a  situation  of  the  two  countries  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
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colonization  of  North  America,  in  the  exploitation  of  India  and  in 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  a  rivalry  continuing  for  two  hundred  years 
which  no  one  sware  of  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  can  look 
over.  In  such  a  way  England  grasped  the  commercial  rights  of  the 
world.  By  such  a  method  has  England  gained  for  herself  territories 
in  the  face  of  this  globe  on  which  the  sun  never  sets  and  became 
the  wealthiest  nation.  To  what  do  we  attribute  the  British  hegemony 
of  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  sphere  of  overseas  trade 
surpassing  the  activities  of  her  predecessors — Portugal,  Spain,  Hol- 
land and  France  ?  This  is  a  point  which,  not  only  myself,  but  the 
world  alike  desires  to  ascertain.  Especially  France  who  through  her 
relations  against  England  as  her  competitor  in  various  fields  and 
who  bore  a  grudge  against  her,  was  very  ardent  in  trying  to  solve 
the  question.  Many  scholars  who  have  made  researches  to  arrive  at 
the  real  cause  of  English  success  in  colonial  expansion  have  concluded 
by  enumerating  the  meritorious  traits  of  the  English  which  hints  at 
their  deploring  the  shortcomings  of  their  own  race.  According  to  my 
view  of  the  case,  that  England  outstripped  her  pioneer  rivals  in  the 
far  sea  trade  was,  in  short,  not  due  to  her  awakening  by  the  conti- 
nental influences  ;  before  she  received  any  extraneous  influences  from 
the  continent  the  national  life  within  had  so  ripened  that  it  all  went 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the  overseas  trade.  To  speak  of 
the  elements  necessary  to  the  development  of  overseas  trade,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  very  first  thing  we  have  to  consider  is  geo- 
graphical location.  England  is  situated  near  the  European  Conti- 
nent but  solitarily  on  the  Atlantic  ;  her  coast  lines  are  proportionate- 
ly larger  than  her  area  and  she  is  naturally  placed  to  become  a 
commercial  nation.  Even  if  she  did  not  receive  any  influence  from 
Continental  Europe  she  was  bound  to  develop  a  maritime  trade  in 
accordance  with  the  development  of  her  industry  and  trade.  How- 
ever, on  the  point  of  location  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland  and  France 
alike  are  well  situated  and  it  was  due  to  the  same  fact  that  these 
countries  preceded  England.    Consequently,  Eagland  was  behind  the 
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Continent  in  her  commerce  which  is  the  motive  force  in  the 
development  of  navigation  and  trade.  England  for  a  long  while 
remained  the  source  of  supply  of  Europe's  raw  materials.  Wool, 
hides,  lead  and  tin  were  the  chief  products  of  England. 
In  the  city  of  London,  the  representatives  of  the  Lubeck  merchants 
and  the  Hanseatic  League  traders  were  known  as  Easterlings  and  their 
warehouses  were  known  as  the  steel-yeards.  The  Easterlings  were 
Continental  brokers  who  bought  the  wool  from  the  English,  shipping 
them  to  the  industrial  centres  of  Flanders  from  which  they  reaped 
enormous  profits.  The  English  wool  imported  into  Flanders  at  that 
time  after  being  refined  is  said  to  have  realized  a  price  eight  times  the 
original  value.  Contemporaneous  with  the  flourishing  days  of  Easter- 
ling  was  a  Frenchman  from  Gascony  who  made  it  his  trade  to  import 
wines  from  the  vineyards  of  France  and  disposed  of  them  in  the  English 
market.  During  the  period  the  bankers  of  England  were  nearly  all 
Italians  so  that  we  may  note  that  between  the  13th  to  the  14th  cen- 
turies the  commerce  of  England  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  aliens. 
Even  if  such  spheres  of  trade  were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  yet  there 
really  existed  a  commerce  indigenous  to  the  English.  If  already 
commerce  was  prospering  within  the  nation's  borders  it  was  a  natural 
tendency  that  there  should  arise  a  movement  among  the  nation  to 
destroy  the  foothold  of  the  foreign  brokers  in  order  to  monopolize  the 
raw  material  market  and  to  attempt  to  establish  the  manufacturing 
industry  as  existing  on  the  other  side  within  their  own  country.  The 
Reformation  and  the  political  revolutions  of  England  all  took  place 
from  such  motives.  Since  the  time  of  Edward  I  when  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  descendants,  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  middle  classes,  were  for  the  first  time  solidly  recognized 
in  the  politics  of  the  country,  their  plans  to  drive  the  influences  out 
of  the  country  in  politics,  religion  and  industry  were  gradually  realized. 
Inthe  14th  century  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was  waged  against  France 
under  the  pretext  of  the  rights  of  succession  to  the  French  throne  but  real- 
ly they  were  vieing  with  each  other  for  the  commercial  interests  Of 
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Flanders  which  England  not  only  gradually  obtained  the  monopoly  of 
the  raw  material  supply  but  in  the  ISth  century  she  managed  to  grasp 
into  her  hands  the  industries  of  Flanders,  thus  at  one  stride  solidifying 
the  ground-work  to  become  the  foremost  manufacturing  nation  in 
Europe.  Notwithstanding  that  England  was  the  follower  of  the 
European  countries  in  maritime  trade,  yet  when  once  she  awoke  from 
her  feudalistic  lethargy  she  impetuously  progressed  defeating  Spain, 
crushing  Holland  and  finally  humiliating  France  and  grasping  the  lead 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  all  these  were  the  result  of  the  indigenous 
English  stability.  Besides  the  countless  natural  conditions  which 
enabled  England  to  expand  as  a  commercial  and  maritime  nation,  the 
national  life  was  developed  to  the  extent  that  she  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  such  resources.  This  resembles  very  much  the  position 
of  Japan  who  while  always  behind  the  neighbors  of  Continental  Asia 
and  importing  their  culture,  yet  when  she  had  received  it  she  imme- 
diately digested  it  producing  better.  Even  when  she  came  into  contact 
with  the  civilization  of  the  West  and  was  to  build  her  modern 
State,  while  always  being  behind  her  Asian  neighbors,  no  sooner 
had  she  opened  the  country  and  imported  the  culture  and  system  of 
the  Occident  then  she  surpassed  many  senior  nations,  the  dashing 
transition  in  every  sphere  of  her  life  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
having  astounded  foreigners  and  made  them  declare  that  the  trans- 
formation was  next  to  marvelous.  Just  as  the  trade  of  England  was 
at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  Easterlings  of  Germany  and  the  Gascons 
of  France  and  England  by  dint  of  rousing  energy  was  able  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  country,  opening  direct  transactions  with  foreign 
countries  and  further  making  such  progress  that  she  was  able  to 
deprive  the  industries  of  foreigners  establishing  them  in  her  own 
borders  to  stabilize  her  policy  of  becoming  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial nation,  Japan's  foreign  trade  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
her  doors  was  monopolized  by  the  foreigners  of  Yokohama  and  Kobe 
but  through  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese,  transactions  began  to  be  made 
direct  and  in  recent  years  manufacturing  industries  have  sprung  up 
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and  she  is  able  to  export  refined  articles  to  foreign  markets,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  was  quite  identical  to  that  of  England  in  many 
phases. 

(5)    English  Political  Revolution  Earlier  Than  France 
By  A  Hundred  Years. 

As  aforementioned  the  internal  commerce  and  the  maritime  trade 
of  England  were  behind  the  European  nations.  However,  once  she 
awoke  from  the  trance  of  feudalism  England  made  leagues  of  progress 
outstripping  many  a  senior  nation.  The  background  of  such  an  advance- 
ment is  not  due  to  England  having  imitated  the  culture  of  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  but  owing  to  she  having  a  past  culture  peculiar  to 
herself  alone  to  which  she  resorted  as  the  source  of  her  inspiration. 
In  form,  the  Reformation  in  England  might  have  been  later  that  of 
the  Continent  but  in  fact,  as  I  have  explained  previously,  it  was 
ahead  of  the  Continent.  The  Reformation  was  a  phenomenon  which 
gradually  devoured  Feudalistic  Europe  as  headed  by  the  Roman 
Church,  piecemeal,  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  finance 
and  economy,  the  vanguard  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  middle 
classes.  To  be  rid  of  the  yoke  of  the  Pope,  to  suppress  the  powers 
of  the  barons  and  to  unify  the  State  into  a  solid  whole  were  the  hopes 
of  the  sovereigns.  Therefore,  in  severing  relations  with  the  Pope 
and  in  vanquishing  the  powers  of  the  barons  who  supported  the  Papal 
State  until  the  sovereign  had  planted  his  powers  firmly,  the  industrial 
and  commercial  middle  classes  were  important  factors  in  support  o^ 
the  sovereign.  We  find  this  force  working  in  England  in  the  most 
simple  and  straightforward  manner.  That  England  is  known  as  a 
country  of  parliamentary  politics  may  be  attributed  to  this  reason. 
The  king  had  the  middle  classes  on  his  side  from  early  times  and 
strengthened  by  their  support,  he  was  able  to  suppress  the  barons  and 
to  sever  his  connections  with  the  Pope.  It  was  in  the  year  1295 
that  King  Edward  I  actually  granted  the  nation  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment which  corresponds  to  the  3rd  year  of  Einin  durirg  the  period  of 
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Sadatoki  Hojo's  dictatorship.    Outwardly  we  are  made  to  understand 

that  the  cause  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was  Edward  Ill's  claiming 
the  French  throne  and  terrirory  by  rights  of  lineage  but  the  real 
motive  was  the  struggle  with  France  to  obtain  the  markets  of  France 
and  Flanders  which  Edward  III  attempted  to  gain  for  the  industrial 
and  commercial  middle  classes  of  England.  The  growth  of  the  King's 
powers  against  the  Roman  Church  during  this  Sovereign's  reign  was 
as  related  previously.  In  such  a  fashion  up  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII's  ascension  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial middle  classes  and  the  anti-Papal  movements  went  parallel, 
but  in  1535  a  perfect  separation  from  the  Roman  Church  was  ac- 
complished and  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  State  centered  in  the 
King  after  which  there  appeared  a  change  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  King  and  industrial  and  commercial  middle  classes.  This 
was  an  inevitable  departure.  At  that  stage  England  was  no  more 
the  agricultural  country  she  once  was  for  the  woolen  industry  of 
Flanders  had  now  been  removed  to  England  while  in  politics  the 
industrial  and  commercial  middle  classes  had  a  decided  influence  in 
Parliament  against  the  peers  and  the  clergy  and  at  the  same  time  a 
clear  distinction  was  now  discernable  between  the  principles  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  landed  interests  and  the  industrial  and  commercial 
party.  The  industrial  and  commercial  party  who  had  now  obtained 
an  influence  in  Parliament  exerted  themselves  to  crop  the  powers  of 
the  sovereign,  to  become  the  moving  figure  in  Parliament,  and  to 
establish  firmly  an  England  of  industry  and  commerce.  Against 
this  the  King  in  his  interest  as  the  absolute  landowner  still  clung 
to  the  formalities  of  Feudalism.  After  ridding  himself  of  Papal 
control  and  after  consolidating  the  powers  of  the  peers  and  clergy 
under  himself  in  place  of  the  Pope,  the  party  in  the  way  was  rather 
the  industrial  and  commercial  element  in  Parliament.  Further  there 
was  the  group  of  Puritans  who  did  not  submit  to  the  Church  of 
England  of  which  he  was  head  and  considered  him  the  second  Pope. 
Therefore,  there  was  no  way  to  avoid  the  collision  between  the 
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King  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  middle  classes  and  the 
King  and  the  Puritans.  At  the  call  of  the  times,  Cromwell  rose 
wearing  the  plain  coat  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  holy  robes  of 
the  Puritans.  The  Revolution  of  1649  was  the  aftermath  of  the 
uprising.  Cromwell's  mission  was  to  support  the  Puritans  and  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  middle  classes  in  Parliament  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  was  to  fight  Holland  to  establish  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  which  was  to  establish  for  England  a  firm  maritime 
supremacy.    (See  "  American  Justice  and  Humanity.") 

Cromwell's  revolution  overdid  itself.  A  reaction  was  inevitable. 
England  was  to  pass  through  a  more  complex  process  in  the  fur- 
nace of  political  turmoil  until  she  finally  effected  the  Glorious 
Revolution  "  of  1688.  The  Glorious  Revolution  was  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Sovereignty  which  the  Englishmen  took  forty  years 
to  find  since  the  failure  of  Cromwell's  Revolution.  Whether  the 
Sovereignty  of  a  State  rests  in  the  King  or  the  Parliament,  she 
questioned  this  problem  for  forty  years  in  political  disturbance,  be- 
fore she  reached  a  solution  in  the  Glorious  Revolution.  The  Glori- 
ous Revolution  did  not  shed  a  drop  of  blood  within  the  country 
and  did  not  formally  make  any  changes  in  the  Prerogative  of  the 
King  but  in  fact  greatly  expanded  the  rights  of  the  nation.  (See 
the  author's  book  on  "  Outline  and  Significance  of  Japan's  Recon- 
struction "  on  the  Chapter  relating  to  the  Discussion  of  the  Meiji 
Restoration.)  It  was  after  this  revolution  that  the  King  and  his 
advisers,  the  Ministers  of  State,  had  to  relinquish  the  responsibili- 
ties of  politics  to  the  Parliament.  To  gain  this  much  France  had 
to  shed  the  blood  of  thousands  and  to  experience  many  a  re- 
volution. And  yet  this  Glorious  Revolution  of  England  took  place 
a  hundred  years  before  the  French  Revolution. 

When  France  led  England  in  the  spheres  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion why  was  she  behind  England  in  her  political  revolution  by 
about  a  hundred  years  ?  All  students  of  European  history  come 
across  this  problem  at  least  for  once.    However  from  what  I  have 
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been  explaining  in  the  previous  pages  my  readers  will  find  it  easy  to 
answer  this  question.  In  England  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  had  once 
been  subdued  and  oppressed  by  the  Norman  Conquest  rose  in  the 
form  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  middle  classes  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  king  first  accomplished  the  religions  reforms  and,  in 
the  second  place,  forced  the  king  to  a  political  revolution  at  the 
same  time,  developing  overseas  and  establishing  the  foundations  of 
today.  In  short,  in  England  the  Reformation,  the  Revolution  and 
the  colonial  expansion  may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished  almost 
at  the  same  time  in  a  parallel  fashion  by  the  hands  of  a  single 
person.  How  about  France  ?  When  North  Europe  was  boiling  with 
the  cry  of  Reformation  she  joined  with  Spain  in  effort  to  quell  the 
movement,  and  what  signs  of  development  of  trade  there  were  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediteranean,  she  confiscated  from  the  industrial 
and  commercial  classes  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits  who  employd  them  for 
their  missionary  purposes.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
principles  of  Economics,  commerce  can  never  go  hand  in  hand  with 
Mediaeval  Feudalism  as  maintained  by  the  Pope.  It  is  proper  and 
necessary  that  the  overseas  development  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  classes.  Even  if  it  may  not  be  given  to 
the  hands  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  at  least,  it  is 
proper  that  it  should  be  operated  even  by  Puritans  who  are  more 
free  and  possess  a  more  broadminded  spirit.  The  secret  of  the 
success  of  English  colonial  development  was  due  to  the  entreprise 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  most  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  colonial  undertakings  were  left  to  the  Jesuits  and  had  to  be 
nurtured  in  the  hands  of  this  fearful  and  ruthless  step-mother.  It 
was  like  lighting  a  candle  in  the  face  of  wind  and  rain.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  success.  With  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  powers 
of  the  Pope,  the  powers  of  the  rulers  were  affirmed  and  when  the 
tyranny  of  the  barons  and  the  clergy  surrounding  the  Court  reached 
its  climax  and  no  longer  bearable,  it  exploded  in  a  revolution.  The 
reason  why  the  French  Revolution  crushed  everything  that  came  in 
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its'  way  with  fearful  force  and  did  not  stop  until  it  could  go  no  fur- 
ther, was  due  to  such  causes.  When  we  have  analyzed  the  question  in 
such  a  manner  it  is  quite  evident  why  the  French  Revolution  was  be- 
hind the  English  Revolution  by  a  hundred  years.  If  this  is  not  plain 
to  anyone  then  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  try  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  position  of  England  of  the  present  day. 

(d)  Continued  Adversity  a  Blessing  to  Great  Britain^ s 
National  Character. 
There  was  no  Reformation  in  Japan.  But  there  was  the  Meiji 
Restoration  when  the  Pope  of  Japan,  The  Shogun,  restored  the  reins 
of  the  government  to  the  Emperor  followed  by  the  large  and  smaii 
daimyos  who  also  returned  their  fi^fs.  In  so  much  as  this  Restoration 
of  Japan  underwent  sweeping  changes  at  almost  one  stroke  such  as  the 
crumbling  of  Feudalism,  the  unification  of  the  nation,  the  freedom  of 
foreign  trade  and  the  rise  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  class,  it 
resembles  to  a  considerable  extent  the  English  revolution.  That 
England  made  such  expansion  outstripping  all  the  senior  nations  of 
the  Continent  was  owing  to  the  political  revolution  she  accomplished 
soon  after  the  Reformation  while  at  the  same  time  her  national  de- 
velopment overseas  ran  parallel  to  the  movement.  While  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  were  handling  each  enterprise  separately  and  in 
slipshod  style,  the  English  were  concentrating  themselves  on  national 
development,  making  sweeping  changes  in  every  sphere  of  life  taking 
them  by  bundles,  so  to  speak.  The  most  extreme  example  of  this 
sloven  method  was  Russia.  Although  the  Restoration  of  Japan, 
chronologically,  happened  far  behind  that  of  the  European  States  yet, 
her  dashing  progress  and  audacious  innovations  are  akin  to  those  of 
Great  Britain;  fifteen  years  after  the  unification  of  the  nation  a  poli- 
tical party  appeared  whose  principles  resembled  a  good  deal  those  of 
the  English  Whig  Party,  and  such  as  the  promulgation  of  the  Con- 
stitution ten  years  later  and  the  opening  of  the  Diet  must  be  acknow- 
ledged as  quite  an  excellent  performance.    Accomplishing  her  national 
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unity  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  French  Revolution  and 

solidifying  her  national  foundations  as  an  industrial  and  commercial 
nation,  Japan  attained  the  greatness  of  today,  surpassing  many  an 
old  European  nation,  not  to  mention  those  of  Asia,  which  may  be 
likened  to  the  rise  of  Great  Britain,  who,  while  nearly  behind  the 
Continent  in  other  matters  achieved  her  political  revolution  a  hundred 
years  earlier  than  France.  Not  only  is  there  a  similarity  between 
Japan  and  England  on  the  points  of  geographical  location  and  climate 
but  the  trend  of  each  other's  cultural  development  has  a  Vv^onderful 
identity. 

Then  what  can  we  say  about  the  national  character  of  the  Japan- 
ese ?  Just  as  a  similarity  exists  in  location,  climate  and  the  trend  of 
their  development,  are  there  a  likeness  in  their  national  traits  ?  Arriving 
at  this  point  I  cannot  but  sound  a  hesitating  note.  It  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  national  character  needs  cultivation.  Even  if  there  are  short- 
comings in  the  national  character  of  the  Japanese  today,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  be  pessimistic  over  the  future.  Then  from 
what  do  we  account  the  greatness  of  the  English  character  ?  I  believe 
the  true  source  of  the  English  greatness  is  nothing  but  a  boon  obtained 
by  virtue  of  the  continued  adversities  the  nation  had  to  pass  since 
her  rise  obliging  the  people  to  be  ever  on  the  alert.  The  history  of  Eng- 
land begins  with  the  struggle  for  existence  of  peoples  of  evenly  matched 
civilization  and  continues  to  be  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the 
invasion  of  a  more  superior  race  or  a  stronger  nation  of  the  Continent. 
There  is  hardly  a  period  of  tranquillity  in  the  history  of  the  British 
people.  Many  a  Japanese  point  at  the  Elizabethan  age  as  corres- 
ponding to  their  Genroku  era  but  even  at  that  it  did  not  last  for 
twenty  years.  The  English  think  highly  of  Shakespeare  but  such 
is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  dramatists  in  that  country.  England  did  not 
have  enough  length  of  peaceful  ages  in  order  to  produce  great  novelists 
and  dramatists.  Most  of  the  English  scholars  are  empirical  and 
practical.  Even  though  they  may  not  be  Englishmen,  any  nation 
will  be  empirical  and  practical  when  they  are  made  so  by  adversity 
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and  the  danger  of  national  existence.  The  writings  of  the  empiricists 
save  national  affairs  and  to  help  the  people  from  their  sufferings,  in 
later  years  are  named  economics,  positive  philosophy  and  what  not. 
If  these  English  scholars  who  have  passed  Beyond  can  hear  and  see  of 
this  treatment  to-day,  they  would  be  undoubtedly  be  struck  with  a 
peculiar  feeling.  Especially  are  the  pains  of  the  modern  statesmen 
most  trying.  Take  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  France, 
Russia  and  more  recently,  Germany,  how  delicate  and  extremely  per- 
plexing the  diplomatic  relations  were  ;  considering  them  we  are  made 
to  hold  our  breath.  Consider  how  many  times  we  have  been  made  to 
watch  Great  Britain  in  her  crises,  how  many  times  she  had  to  stand 
in  the  midstream  of  dilemma  and  how  well  she  steered  through  the 
danger  and  recovered  mastery  of  the  situation  saving  the  name  of  John 
Bull.  Great  Britain  did  not  reap  her  fortunes  of  the  present  day  be- 
cause she  started  to  become  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world.  Gaining 
the  master  hand  in  critical  issues  and  disposing  of  adversities  that 
came  her  way  and  after  continued  struggles  against  odds,  she  finally 
realized  her  position  of  the  present  day.  Englishmen  are  men  of  the 
world.  Statesmen,  scholars,  theologians,  capitalists,  laborers  all  are 
men  of  the  world.  In  short,  the  greatness  of  Great  Britain's  national 
character  is  a  prize  won  through  struggle  against  adversity.  What 
can  we  present  for  the  Japanese  race  on  this  point  ? 


CHAPTER  11. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ENGLISH  CULTURE  AS  FIGURED 
IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  RACIAL  SELECTION. 

( 1 )     The  Rivalry  Between  the  Celts  and  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

As  outlined  in  the  previous  Chapter,  the  English  race  attained 
greatness  unconsciously  as  a  result  of  their  sagacious  and  zealous  com- 
bat against  adversities  and  not  due  to  any  determined  policy  to 
realize  such  an  ideal.  Who  then  gave  the  British  race  such  vast  terri- 
tories which  made  Queen  Victoria  exclaim  with  pride:  The  sun 
never  sets  over  our  Realm."  There  are  no  such  personalities  in 
English  history  like  Alexander  the  Great,  Peter  the  Great,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  or  William  III.  The  British  Empire  was  not  brought 
about  by  foresight*  of  such  greatness  but  created  without  anybody's 
knowing  through  the  wisdom,  substance,  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Eng- 
lish race;  in  short,  ''British  Stability."  In  his  work  on  the  ''Expansion 
of  England  "  Professor  Seely  says  :  "  We  have  conquered  one-half  of 
the  world  and  colonized  it  unknowingly,"  which  statement  empahati- 
cally  endorses  my  view. 

Owing  to  its  natural  resources,  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  invit- 
ed the  invasions  of  many  a  superior  European  race  but  to  make  the 
country  a  permanent  home  was  not  destined  for  a  race  with  ordinary 
rnentality  and  courage.  As  the  aborigines  of  Great  Britain,  there 
were  the  Scots,  Gaels  and  Picts  in  the  north  while  the  Britons  and 
the  Welsh  were  in  the  south,  which  all  belonged  to  the  Celtic  race, 
the  Britons  being  about  the  most  representative.  The  Britons  were 
fair-complexioned  and  tall  and  lived  by  grazing  and  fishing.  As  a  means 
of  intimidating  their  enemies  they  went  almost  naked,  their  bodies 
painted  with  figures.  They  lived  in  rudely  built  huts  or  in  caves.  Their 
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weapons  were,  chiefly,  spears,  swords  and  shields.  They  believed  in 
the  Druid  religion,  and  had  faith  in  human  sacrifice.  They  flourished 
during  the  transition  period  of  the  stone  and  iron  ages  so  that  when 
confronted  by  the  disciplined  Roman  columns,  needless  to  state,  they 
were  overmatched.  When  Caesar  landed  at  Dover  in  55  B.C.  with  his 
selected  troops,  although  finally  subdued,  they  fought  valiantly  and 
bravely  defended  their  shores.  The  Roman  rule  dates  from  55  B.C. 
and  lasted  for  three  and  a  half  centuries.  However,  Rome  was  satisfi- 
ed with  only  a  military  conquest  of  Great  Britain  and  did  not  have 
any  policy  to  colonize  the  country  in  order  to  Romanize  the  Celts. 
Most  of  the  men  sent  to  govern  the  country  were  soldiers  and  these 
too,  in  later  years,  were  not  true  Romans  but  foreigners  of  Roman  educa- 
tion. Thus,  Roman  rule  had  little  influence  on  the  Britons.  When 
Rome  relinquished  her  hold  of  Britain  in  410  A.D.  there  began  the 
migration  of  the  Teutonic  race  to  these  shores.  The  Teutons  were  a 
babarian  tribe  who  made  their  home  in  ths  forests  of  Germany  and 
lived  by  war  and  hunting.  They  elected  their  king  and  governed 
themselves  freely  equally  through  a  Council  made  up  from  the  free- 
men of  the  tribe,  but  in  the  face  of  the  Great  Migration  of  races,  they 
could  not  withstand  the  pressure  of  aliens  so  they  began  to  move 
gradually  into  Britain  from  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  North  Sea. 
The  first  peoples  from  the  Teuton  stock,  who  invaded  the  Island,  wera 
the  Jutes  who  landed  at  Kent  in  449  A.D.  and  defeated  the  Britons. 
The  Saxons  who  started  to  in  477,  by  490,  had  taken  possession  of  all 
the  land  facing  the  Channel.  They  named  these  parts  Sussex  which 
meant  South  Saxons.  In  the  same  manner  thty  gave  such  names  as 
Wessex,  Essex,  Middlesex  which  meant  west,  east  and  middle  Saxons, 
respectively.  Following  the  migration  of  the  Saxons  came  the  Angles 
from  the  southern  corner  of  the  Danish  peninsula,  who  also  belonged 
to  the  Teutonic  stock.  Of  these  tribal  inroads,  the  Angles  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  best.  They  took  possession  of  the  eastern  coast 
and  within  a  short  time  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  country  so 
that  this  stock  began  to  represent  the  entire  Teutonic  races  in  Great 
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Britain.    From  the  name    Angles  "  we  derive  the  name  "English." 

To  what  extent  there  was  a  difference  in  culture  between  the 
Teutons — Anglo-Saxons — and  the  aborigenes,  the  Celts, — Britons, 
Scots  and  Welsh — we  must  await  the  investigations  of  specialists  but 
when  we  find  the  Anglo-Saxons,  having  no  easy  time  subduing  the 
natives,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  there  was  not  much  difference,  as  I 
believe,  that  however  fierce  and  brave  a  race  may  be,  it  cannot  over- 
come the  force  of  a  superior  civilization.  If  there  be  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  culture,  the  nation  with  the  superior  civilization  can  conquer 
the  lower  without  exerting  great  efforts.  When  we  find  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  unable  to  suppress  the  Celts  so  easily,  are  we  not  inclined  to 
infer  that  their  cultures  were  rather  well  matched?  For  instance,  if  I 
were  to  be  asked  whether  there  existed  a  difference  in  culture  as  exist- 
ed between  the  Japanese  race  and  the  Ainus,  Tsuchigumo  and  the 
Takeru  stocks,  the  aborigenes  of  Japan's  chain  of  islands  between  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Celts,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  difference  was 
so  significant.  When  reading  the  "  Kojiki  "  in  which  is  described 
the  battles  between  the  native  tribes  and  the  Japanese  race  upon  their 
migration  to  these  parts,  there  can  be  seen  a  vast  difference  in  the 
arms  and  method  of  warfare;  it  was  as  if  a  grown  up  were  wringing 
the  neck  of  a  child.  The  Takeru  stock  from  certain  conditions  were 
mixed  with  Japanese  blood  so  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  sub- 
duing this  tribe  but  it  was  in  no  way  a  life  or  death  struggle.  In 
Great  Britain,  not  only  was  the  struggle  between  Teutons,  the  in- 
vaders, and  the  Celts,  the  natives,  very  keen  but  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence between  the  Teutonic  stocks  themselves  showed  great 
intensity.  The  fighting  power  and  intrepid  nature  of  the  British  race 
were  cultivated  amidst  these  tragic  racial  struggles.  It  is  impossible 
to  discuss  the  character  of  the  British  people  and  ignore  the  facts  of 
the  struggle  for  tribal  supremacy.  Especially  is  it  true  that  racial 
strife  makes  for  national  unity  and  forms  an  important  attribute  to 
the  formation  of  the  State' and  therefore,  it  is  a  downright  fallacy  to 
aitempt  to  fully  understand  another  nation  and  her  national  traits 
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without  study  of  this  point.  Seeing  the  wonderful  similarities  in  the 
national  location  and  culture,  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  if  we  are  to 
find  any  differences,  the  mo3t  significant  contrast  undoubtedly  will  be 
on  this  point.  Therefore,  we  cannot  alljw  ourselves  to  ignore  the 
study  of  this  phase. 

(2)    What  the  English  Learned  from  Norman  Rule. 

The  Angles  and  the  Saxons  who  were  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Teuton  stock,  after  migrating  to  Great  Britain,  were'divided  into  seven 
kingdoms  and  continued  their  strife  for  supremacy.  The  weak  were 
gradually  eliminated  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  we 
find  three  large  kingdoms  remaining,  viz:  Northumberland,  Mercia  and 
Wessex,  of  which  Wessex  was  the  strongest  so  that  in  the  year  802 
King  Egbert  of  Wessex  subdued  the  entire  country  and  founded  the 
nucleus  of  the  English  Kingdom  of  today.  It  is  true  that  in  the  uni- 
fication of  the  country  certain  credit  must  be  given  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity. 

However,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Wessex  Kingdom  was  on  the 
eve  of  completing  her  conquest  a  new  invader  menaced  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain.    It  is  known  as  the  Danish  invasion. 

Those  Teutons  who  made  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  their  home 
were  known  as  Norsemen  and  with  the  expansion  of  the  tribes  began 
to  migrate  between  the  8th  and  11th  centuries  into  northwestern 
Europe.  A  group  of  these  rovers  started  from  Denmark  and  intimi- 
dated England  from  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  while  an- 
other roamed  further  southward  and  penetrated  Flanders  and  France. 
They  attacked  and  captured  the  city  of  Paris  three  times  but  Charles 
II  Roman  Emperor  and  King  of  the  west  Franks  was  not  able  to  do 
anything.  In  the  year  885  the  Normans  surrounded  the  city  for  the 
fourth  time  and  although  Eude,  the  Duke  of  Paris  attempted  to 
drive  them  away,  the  king  decided  to  bribe  the  Normans.  This  act 
on  the  part  of  the  king  angered  the  surrounding  barons  so  that  they 
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revolted  and  the  kingdom  again  split.  Taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity, the  Normans  accepted  the  fief  granted  them  by  Charles  in 
III  in  911  of  the  territory  lying  in  the  lower  part  of  the  River  Seine. 
The  Norsemen,  who  had  found  a  home  by  invading  France,  succeeded 
in  building  a  powerful  barony  and  further  aided  Hugo  Capet,  Duke  of 
Paris,  in  gaining  the  throne  of  the  west  Franks.  They  actually  held 
the  power  of  the  government  and  with  time  their  influence  gradually 
grew.  On  the  other  hand,  those  Norsemen  who  found  their  way  into 
Great  Britain  were  repelled  by  Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  Wessex, 
and  prevented  from  gaining  a  firm  foothold  in  the  country. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  weak  maritime  defences  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  owing  to  the  latter's  attention  being  concentrated  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  rival  tribes  within  the  country,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the 
people  of  Wessex  who  had  cast  away  their  primitive  barbarous  customs 
and  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  the  Danes  menaced  the  position 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  just  as  they  had  menaced  the  Britons  three  cen- 
turies before.  Fortunately,  with  the  accession  to  the  Wessex  throne 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  grandson  of  Egbert,  the  administrative  organ 
and  military  defences  of  the  kingdom  were  strengthened  so  that  when 
he  encountered  the  Danes  he  defeated  them  and  forced  them  to  enter 
into  the  treaty  of  Wedmore.  It  is  said  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
Danish  menace  that  Great  Britain  realized  the  importance  of  maritime 
defences,  and  for  that  reason  Alfred  the  Great  is  oftentimes  called  the 
father  of  the  British  navy.  That  Great  Britain  maintains  the  naval 
supremacy  of  the  world  and  that  she  is  the  master  of  the  four  seas  all 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  9th  century.  This  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  maritime  developments  corresponds  in  Japanese  history 
to  the  era  of  Kampei,  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Uda,  and  in  the  era  of 
Shotai,  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Daigo,  and  the  time  when  Michizane 
Sugawara  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  powers.  Considering  this  fact  it 
cannot  but  impress  us  Japanese.  As  I  have  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapter,  although  it  seems  that  Great  Britain  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Spain,  Holland  and  France  in  expansion,  yet  in  fact  it  cannot  be  so; 
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a  nation  which  can  make  such  rapid  and  vast  strides  in  progress  when 
once  inspired  must  have  some  national  element  which  can  be  traced* 
far  back  and  which  may  be  viewed  as  an  inborn  trait  of  the  rac:. 
When  we  learn  that  such  national  features  were  gained  as  a  result  of 
their  grim  struggle  for  racial  existence  and  combat  against  adversities 
they  ought  to  impress  us  Japanese  very  deeply. 

However,  there  were  no  great  rulers  among  the  descendants  of  Al- 
fred the  Great  so  that  from  the  close  of  the  10th  to  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  centuries,  the  Danes  again  raided  the  territory  of  the  English 
and  finally  in  1017  Canute,  King  of  the  Danes,  succeeded  in  conquering 
England.  The  descendant  of  Canute  too,  were  no  better  and  in  1042 
we  find  the  throne  vacant  so  that  Edward  a  decendant  of  the  Wessex 
throne,  who  was  in  Normandy  under  shelter  of  the  Xorman  lord,  was 
crowned.  During  his  lifetime,  he  had  imprudently  promised  to  give 
the  English  throne  to  William  of  Normandy  so  that  after  his  death; 
William  claimed  the  succession  to  the  crown  and  brought  an  army 
across  the  channel  to  fight  for  it.  Tais  is  known  as  the  Norman  in- 
vasion. . 

(J)    From  Racial  Struggle  to  Class  Rivalry. 

When,  after  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold,  the  son 
of  Godwin,  the  m^st  important  Saxon  o!^cial,  was  elected  to  the 
throne,  W^illiam,  Dake  of  Normandy,  protested  on  the  pretext  that 
he  was,  by  right  of  promise,  the  successor.  He  landed  at  Hastings, 
where  the  famous  battle  took  place,  when  the  Saxons  although  they 
fought  bravely  were  defeated,  William  continued  the  conqnest  of  the 
country  and  completely  subjugated  it  after  five  years.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  managed  to  repulse  the  Danes  were  braver  than  the  Danes 
but  when  they  had  to  face  the  Normans  who  were  more  highly 
civilized,  they  ware  overwhelmed.  And  so  W^illiam  became  known 
as  the  Conqueror. 

Conqered  by  W^illiam,  the  An^lo-Saxons  were  forced  to  a  position 
no  better  than  slaves.    The  barons  who  assisted  William  in  his  con- 
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quest  of  the  Island  were  created  nobles  and  granted  territories  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island.  William  in  his  establishment  of  continental 
feudalism  in  England  saw  that  certain  limitations  ware  made  in  the 
powers  of  the  earldoms  and  the  landed  interests  in  order  to  prevent 
them  overshadowing  the  throne  and  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  con- 
tral  government.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  check  the  growth  of 
too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman  inhabitants,  a  national 
army  was  created,  mostly  of  Anglo-Saxons.  Fearing  that  an  indepen- 
dent relationship  might  rise,  between  the  nobles  and  their  people  and 
which  might  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  country,  he  summoned 
the  nobles  to  Salisbury  in  1046  where  he  made  them  swear  allegiance 
to  the  throne  ;  and  as  for  the  people  under  the  nobles,  he  let  them  know 
that  besides  the  existence  of  direct  subordination  to  their  lords  there 
was  a  greater  relationship,  that  of  king  and  subject ;  such  was  his 
policy  to  stabilize  the  powers  of  the  central  government.  The  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  Church  and  State  were  given  to  Normans  ;  the 
Latin  and  French  tongues  were  made  the  official  languages  of  the  State 
while  English  was  only  spoken  within  the  Anglo-Saxon  circles.  Thus 
was  England  completely  Normanized  and  like  Normandy  became  one 
of  the  vassels  of  the  French  throne. 

Eight  kings  of  England  from  William  I  to  Henry  III  were 
brought  up  in  Normandy  and  since  they  were  vassals  of  the  French 
throne,  could  not  appreciate  the  interests  of  England  and  her  people. 
Although  the  countries  were  separated  by  a  natural  boundary,  yet  the 
English  Court  was  always  in  intercourse  with  Normandy  and  took 
more  interests  In  the  affairs  of  the  continent  than  in  domestic  ques- 
tions. It  is  true  that  since  the  conquest  of  the  William  I  inter- 
marriages between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Norman  nobles  were  fre- 
quent. After  Henry  I  married  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm 
of  Scotland,  a  strain  of  Saxon  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  Royal- 
ty. Henry  II  was  born  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  I  who  married 
into  the  House  of  Anjou  and  so  was  not  purely  of  Norman  or  Saxon 
blood  but  had  an  admixture  of  new  blood.    It  is  said  that  it  was 
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since  Henry  II  that  the  kings  of  England  began  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  interests  of  England  and  the  English  so  when  we  find  his- 
torians refer  to  Henry  H's  period  as  the  dawn  of  new  England, 
it  might  be  attributed  to  such  actions.  However,  there  are 
such  facts  as  those  of  Richard  I  who  recklessly  joined  the 
Crusades  and  not  only  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  for- 
eign lands  but  even  attempted  to  sacrifice  England  for  the  sake 
of  the  Pope.  As  for  King  John  we  find  him  tyrannizing  over 
the  people  and  making  many  enemies  who  finally  attacked  him 
through  the  influence  of  the  Pope  and  forced  him  renounce  his  rights 
to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine  and  Touraine  on  French  soil  while  bare- 
ly retaining  his  rights  to  the  English  throne.  Such  deeds  of  the 
Norman  kings  ignored  the  intereits  of  England  and  her  people  so  that 
generally  speaking,  their  attitude  towards  the  Anglo-Saxons  race  was 
far  from  being  sincere. 

In  spite  of  being  reduced  to  a  position  akin  to  slavery  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  within  150  years,  gradually  regained  their  rights.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  strife  between  king  and  the  nobles  and  the  king  and 
the  pope  and  began  to  wield  their  influences  as  traders  in  the  city. 
The  tyrannous  acts  of  John  caused  the  barons  and  the  clergy  to  unite 
and  make  war  on  him  so  that  at  Runnymede  on  the  Thames,  he  was 
forced  to  consent  to  Magna  Charta  on  June  15th,  1215.  Undoubted- 
ly, such  a  thing  was  only  possible  through  the  power  of  the  feudal 
landed  interests  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  help  extended  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  traders  of  the  city.  Magna  Charta,  as  we  all  know,  is 
one  of  the  ^'bibles  of  English  history"  and  a  document  which  mainly  re- 
cognizes the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  with  hard- 
ly anything  worth  mentioning  for  the  lower  classes  but  in  later  years  it 
was  taken  advantage  of  as  guaranteeing  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the 
English  people  and  referred  to  as  the  cradle  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion. Therefore,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  should 
have  sided  with  the  barons  and  clergy.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
John's  son,  of  more  than  50  years,  we  find  him  struggling  against  the 
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nobles  from  beginning  to  end.  From  the  time  of  Henry  III  we  find 
the  people's  support  of  the  barons  more  frank,  and  Simon  de  Montfort 
championed  the  cause  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  nobles  when  he 
demanded  that  two  representatives  of  the  people  shall  be  sent  to  Par- 
liament and  on  equal  footing  with  the  nobles.  His  purpose  was  realiz- 
ed in  1265.  Since  then  the  name  of  Great  Council  was  changed  to 
Parliament.  Lifting  themselves  above  their  bonded  state  of  life,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  gradually  gained  influence  and  expanded  their  rights  of 
sharing  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  gradually  became  able 
to  curb  the  rights  of  the  Normans.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I  we 
come  to  the  so-called  Model  Parliament  in  which  the  commoners' 
rights  in  the  government  were  still  further  improved  and  which  creat- 
ed a  new  departure  in  parliamentary  politics  as  described  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter.  Viewing  the  history  of  English  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  this  light,  it  is  nothing  but  the  history  of  racial  struggles  for 
existence.  Concretely  speaking,  it  is  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
who  once  conquered  by  the  Normans  gradually  elevating  their  position 
and  regaining  the'.r  rights  step  by  step  taking  advantage  of  the  strife 
between  the  king  and  the  nobles.  The  cultural  assimilation  of  the 
Normans  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  which  was  evident  from  the  time  of 
Henry  III  became  more  significant  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  With- 
out resorting  to  the  adoption  of  the  language,  arms,  cities,  trade  and 
religion  of  the  Continent  in  their  original  form  a  tendency  to  establish 
an  independent  culture  was  quite  evident.  Since  then,  whether  it  be 
in  religious  reforms,  political  revolutions,  colonization  or  industrial 
evolution  and  what  not,  the  Anglo-Saxons  race  was  the  moving  figure 
in  the  establishment  of  the  British  Empire.  I  have  explained  in  the 
previous  chapter  the  history  of  the  British  activities  after  the  revival 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  their  bondage.  Are  we  not  curious  to  find 
what  sort  of  struggles  for  racial  selection  and  what  form  of  cultural 
training  the  English  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  cultivate  the  traits 
vyhich  enabled  them  to  realize  under  extreme  difficulties  the  results 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  a  performance  having  no  com- 
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parison  in  the  history  of  mankind,  to  build  that  splendid  super-struc- 
ture, the  British  Empire  ?  I  would  like  to  enquire  into  this  phase  in 
the  present  chapter. 

{4)    English  Social  Life  and  Japanese  National  Life. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  who  after  severe  struggles  for  existence  against 
the  Celtic  race,  overcame  them  and  became  the  masters  of  Britain, 
were  able  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their  blood  up  to  the  close  of  the 
11th  century  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Normans  and  reduced 
to  a  slave-like  position.  Although  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  to  a  certain 
extent  influenced  by  the  manners  and  customs  of  France  from  their 
Norman  conquerors  yet  were  able  to  preserve  their  racial  integrity. 
They  became  the  industrial  and  commercial  middle  classes  of  the  city 
and  stood  in  opposition  to  the  king,  nobles  and  clergy,  who  represent- 
ed the  privileged  classes  of  the  Normans.  Against  the  influence  of 
such  elements  they  were  able  to  realize  the  Re'ormation  and  the 
Revolution,  and,  gradually  reviving  their  powers,  both  politically  and 
socially,  they  managed  to  push  the  nobles  into  the  unimportant  Upper 
House  and  wrested  from  them  their  privileges  step  by  step,  finally, 
establishing  industrial  and  commercial  England.  In  other  words,  the 
development  of  parliamentary  politics  in  England  is  nothing  but 
the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  reaction  against  the  Norman  yoke. 
Hence,  the  principle  of  two  large  political  parties  in  English  politics 
today  is,  in  general,  class  strife  in  refined  form,  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  also  racial  rivalry  under  political  disguise.  This  is  why 
party  politics  in  Great  Britain  show  much  vigor  and  keen  earnestness. 
Ignoring  this  great  fact  of  racial  antaginism  in  national  life  and  at- 
tempting to  adopt  the  English  party  system  and  parliamentary  poli- 
tics with  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  same  vigour  and  earnestness  cannot 
but  spell  failure. 

There  needs  to  be  a  comment  made  right  here.  It  is  true  that 
the  political  organization  and  the  social  system  of  England  as  afore- 
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mentioned  were  the  outcome  of  racial  antaginism  but  in  making  such 
a  conclusion  we  have  to  be  cautious,  for  if  we  think  that  the  Norman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  elements  are  still  contending  against  each  other,  in 
the  old  barbarous  manner,  we  are  greatly  mistaken.  Supposing  Eng- 
land to  be  still  in  such  a  state  of  racial  strife,  she  would  not  have 
risen  as  she  has  in  international  competition.  The  underlying  reason 
why  England  was  able  to  attain  the  dominating  position  in  the  world's 
commonwealth  of  nations,  was  because  she  took  advantage  of  the 
racial  rivalry  within  her  bounds  and  led  it  into  a  channel  by  which 
she  might  utilze  these  forces  towards  the  healthy  development  of  the 
State.  For  example,  take  the  two-house  system  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment of  today,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Upper  House  re- 
presents Norman  blood,  the  descendants  of  feudal  lords,  the  organ  of 
the  landed  interests  while  the  Lower  House  represents  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  in  the  form  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  and 
the  organ  of  the  capitalists.  The  formation  of  a  Lower  House  in 
the  English  Parliament  was  due  to  the  snobbishness  of  the  aristocrats 
elected  from  the  different  counties  who  refused  to  sit  and  associate 
with  the  representatives  of  the  city,  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes.  However,  in  the  English  system  a  noble  means  the  eldest 
son  who  succeeds  the  peerage  ;  but  if  he  does  not  succeed  to  the  heri- 
tage he  is  only  a  commoner  as  are  the  rest  of  the  children.  Therefore, 
when  we  mention  the  House  of  Commons,  it  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
formed  by  knights  and  commoners  only  for  there  are  sons  of  peers  also 
in  this  group.  This  is  also  true  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Since  there 
is  a  system  of  raising  anyone  to  the  peerage  in  accordance  with  his 
services  to  the  State,  we  find  plenty  of  members  sitting  in  the  Upper 
House  who  were  born  commoners  ;  hence,  we  may  say  there  are  now 
no  traces  in  Parliament  of  racial  rivalry.  In  short  the  proper  expla- 
nation would  be  to  say  that  the  English  parliamentary  government  was 
formed  from  the  rivalry  of  races  and  gradually  changed  to  struggles 
between  economic  interests.  The  struggle  between  the  Norman  feudal 
lords  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  freemen  of  the  city  was  transformed  to 
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the  contest  between  the  protective  policy  of  the  landed  interest  and 
the  free  trade  policy  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests.  It 
was  at  this  stage  the  modern  England  began  to  loom  before  the  world. 
By  such  a  course  Great  Britain  finally  entered  the  arena  of  interna- 
tional competition. 

While  there  are  many  similarities  between  England  and  Japan, 
if  there  is  any  significant  contrast  to  be  found,  it  is  this  racial  strife 
which  I  have  explained.  The  aborigines  of  the  islands  of  Japan  at 
the  time  of  the  migration  of  the  Japanese  race  did  not  have  the  re- 
sisting powers  of  the  Britons  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Celtic 
stock  so  that  the  Japanese  race  took  possession  of  the  islands  as  if  they 
were  uninhabited.  It  is  true  that  there  were  different  groups  of  the 
race  known  was  Tenjin  (heavenl}^  gods)  and  Chigi  (earthly  gods)  ac- 
cording to  the  period  of  their  migration  whose  manners,  customs, 
language  and  religion  were  the  same  and  the  differences  were  not  so 
marked  as  with  the  Saxons  who  distinguished  themselves  as  Sussex, 
Wessex,  etc.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  never  even  dreamt  of  such  violent 
struggles  for  existence  as  took  place  between  the  Normans  and  the 
Saxons.  The  history  of  the  Japanese,  was  only  the  rivalry  between 
the  old  and  new  forces  of  the  same  race.  In  England  on  the  other 
hand  the  clashes  of  foreign  races  for  existence  formed  the  keynote  of 
her  history.  In  England  each  home  is  a  stronghold  by  itself.  A 
great  development  may  be  seen  in  the  social  life  of  the  people,  which 
is  the  intercourse  between  one  family  and  another,  but  we  find  their 
national  life  a  weakness  of  England  as  a  State  as  was  exposed  to  the 
world  during  the  great  war.  In  Japan  we  find  it  a  State  bound  by  the 
ties  of  one  blood,  without  any  mixture  of  the  blood  of  another  predomi- 
nant race.  Just  as  in  England,  in  Japan  also,  the  family  is  the  unit 
of  the  nation  but  the  Japanese  home  is  not  a  stronghold  like  that  of 
the  English.  The  feudal  lords  of  Japan  learned  to  fight  with  firearms 
from  European  nations  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  and  stud- 
ied to  build  forts  which  could  withstand  such  methods  of  warfare  but 
it  was  never  thought  necessary  to  bring  the  commoners  inside  the  walls 
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of  such  a  fortification.  When  an  enemy  invested  a  fortress  and  cap- 
tured it,  the  non-belligerents  were  left  unmolested.  There  was  a  strict 
formality  in  the  battles  between  the  samurai  so  that  there  have  been 
single  combats,  akin  to  tournaments,  to  decide  the  issue  of  wars. 
Unless  under  special  stress  massacres  and  outrages  of  the  non-bellige- 
rents were  never  committed.  (Refer  to  the  author's  book  on  "  The 
Reconstruction  of  Japan.")  The  Japanese  method  of  house  building 
completely  proves  this  point,  in  that  it  does  not  consider  the  fear  of 
external  intruders.  There  are  no  locks  to  the  sleeping  quarters  and 
the  fences  surrounding  the  houses  are  only  the  marks  of  land 
boundaries.  To  make  the  home  a  citadel  is  something  that  never 
occurred  to  the  Japanese  mind.  Whereas  the  Japanese  show  indiffe- 
rence to  the  home  yet  the  patriotism  to  the  country  is  something  no 
other  race  can  fully  understand.  While  not  building  any  impregnable 
wall  around  their  houses  or  putting  locks  on  the  different  rooms  yet  in 
the  face  of  their  country's  emergency  their  tenacious  unity  has  been 
seen  in  the  wars  against  the  Mongol  invaders,  the  Chinese  and  the 
Russians.  In  summary,  the  English  entered  their  social  life  from  the 
stronghold  of  their  respective  homes,  while  the  Japanese  indifferent  to 
their  home  life  zealously  uphold  their  national  life.  Therefore,  I 
again  say,  if  there  is  any  marked  contrast  between  the  English  and  the 
Japanese,  this  point  must  be  first  raised  i.e.,  the  social  life  which  is  a 
shortcoming  of  the  Japanese  is  predominant  with  the  English  and  the 
national  life  which  is  a  weak  point  in  the  English  is  the  most  exultant 
trait  of  the  Japanese.  The  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  brought  together 
two  races  with  different  merits  which  went  to  complement  the  qualities 
of  each  realizing  on  this  earth  a  powerful  force  which  is  not  saying 
too  much  to  say  that  it  really  was  the  will  of  Providence. 

(5)     Young  England^ s  Dilemma. 

After  passing  through  vicissitudes  under  the  Normans,  and  re- 
gaining a  certain  part  of  their  powers,  the  Anglo-Sax>ons  were  able  to 
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free  themselves  from  the  rule  of  Europe  and  begin  their  activities  as 
an  independent  industrial  nation.  If  we  consider  the  feudal  system 
as  the  period  of  racial  strife  for  land  control  then,  industrialism  and 
commercialism  may  be  considered  as  the  period  of  international  com- 
petition for  the  economic  interests  of 'the  world.  After  the  revival  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  the  English  entered  the  arena  of  international  com- 
petition. 

As  has  been  said  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  to  overcome  and  experi- 
ence the  severest  sufferings  of  any  people  in  their  struggles  for  exis- 
tence. It  was  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
turned  their  footsteps  towards  building  a  modern  State  after  up-rooting 
the  influences  of  feudalism.  At  that  time  Spain  was  not  only  the 
champion  of  the  Catholic  Church  but  was  at  the  height  of  her  powers 
and  possessed  the  greater  part  of  North,  South  and  Central  America  ; 
along  with  this  country  was  Holland,  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
which  interfered  with  the  English  overseas  trade  ;  there  was  also 
France  owning  vast  territories  around  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  extend- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  Missisippi  River  and  which  hampered  with  the 
English  colonial  activities.  England  was  surrounded  by  these  three 
forces  and  had  to  encounter  them  when  she  appeared  on  the  scene  as 
a  modern  nation.  Faced  with  the  dilemma  of  how  to  breathe  and 
extend  her  arms,  and  live,  she  captured  the  Barbados  Islands  in  1605, 
following  this  by  tabling  possession  of  Jamestown  in  1607;  in  1611 
she  annexed  the  Bermudas,  in  1612  Surat,  India,  in  1616  Calicut,  in 
1639  Madras  and  Maslipatum,  in  1650  St.  Helena  and  in  1686  Cal-  • 
cutta. 

In  1020  a  party  of  Puritans  sailed  for  America  on  the  Mayflower 
and  landed  in  New  England,  founding  a  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Plymouth  a:d  Boston.  In  1623  England  began  the  colonizing  of 
Newfoundland.  In  the  same  year  she  took  possesion  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles.  In  1655  she  acquired  Jamaica,  one  of  the  island  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  from  Spain  ;  in  1664  she  added  New  Amsterdam  to 
her  possessions.    While  struggling  against  her  external  enemies,  Spain 
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and  Holland,  she  was  suffering  from  internal  troubles  which  did  not 
however,  hinder  her  from  expanding.  Indeed,  England  expanded  in 
spite  of  her  domestic  turmoil.  Henceforth,  begins  the  Anglo-French 
rivalry. 

I.    Salient  facts  during  the  struggles  against  Spain  and  Holland. 
(1558—1700) 


1. 

1558- 

— Queen  Elizabeth  ascends  throne. 

2. 

1581- 

 TTolland  fmindpd 

7. 

o . 

1  S88- 

 Sn5inic;h  Armada  Hpfp^tpH 

4. 

1600- 

— Rriti^^h  Kfist  India  C!nmnanv  pc;fabHc;hpf1 

5. 

1605- 

 Arniiirps;  thp  Tiarbadn^; 

6. 

1607- 

—Acquires  Jamestown,  Virginia. 

7. 

1611- 

—Acquires  the  Bermudas. 

8. 

1612- 

—Acquires  Surat,  India. 

9. 

1616- 

—Acquires  Calicut,  India. 

10. 

1639- 

-Acquires] Madras  and  Maslipatam. 

11. 

1650- 

—Acquires  St.  Helena. 

12. 

1686- 

—Acquires  Calcutta. 

13. 

1620- 

—Starts  the  colonization  of  New  fingland. 

14. 

1623- 

—Colonization  of  New  foundland  and  the  acquisi- 

tion of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

15. 

1655- 

—Acquires  the  Island  of  Jamaica  from  Spain. 

16. 

1664- 

—Acquires  New  Amsterdam  from  the  Dutch. 

CHAPTER  III 


BRITISH  STABILITY  IN  THE  FACE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

STRIFE. 

(i)    OutrivalUng  France. 

When  the  North  American  colonies,  the  most  developed  and 
most  important  of  England's  oversea  territories  revolted  against  the 
Mother-country,  England  was  in  the  midst  of  her  rivalry  against  her 
powerful  enemy,  France.  During  Elzabeth's  reign  England  crushed  the 
power  of  Spain  and  during  the  Protectorate  under  Cromwell,  quelled 
the'  rising  influence  of  Holland  and  after  the  Glorious  Revolution  in 
16S8,  entered  into  the  stage  of  international  rivalry  with  the  French. 
From  1688  to  1815,  Battle  of  Waterloo,  within  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  six  years,  the  English  fought  seven  wars  against 
France.  The  seven  wars  consumed  sixty-four  years  and  it  was  an  in- 
teresting idea  of  the  historian,  Seeley,  to  call  these  wars  "  the  second 
Hundred  Years'  War."  In  the  heat  of  this  second  Hundred  Years'  War, 
the  American  Colonies  declared  their  War  of  Independence  against 
England.  When  France  entered  to  the  support  of  the  rebels  staking 
hei*'  interests  in  Canada,  the  underlying  motive  was  not  one  derived  from 
the  ideal  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  seriousness  of  England's 
position  during  this  period  calls  for  sympathy.  In  spite  of  it,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  although  furiously  fighting  in  the  east  and  the  west  and 
struggling  desperately  in  the  right  and  the  left,  when  they  extricated 
themselves  from  the  tangle,  and  in  the  end  England  found  herself  to 
have  gained  more  than  she  had  lost.  In  the  war  against  France  starting 
in  1689  for  the  succession  of  the  Spanish  throne,  she  was  able  in  1704, 
to  obtain  Gibraltar  and  Minorca;  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  she 
added  to  her  foreign  domains  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
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country  surrounding  and  extending  beyond  Hudson's  Bay.  That  England 
was  able  to  make  Canada  a  base  of  her  operations  happened  some 
time  after  this  period,  The  Canada  of  those  days  was  a  vast, 
dreary,  and  uninhabited  tract  of  land  so  that  it  made  Voltaire  say: 
''What  England  obtained  was  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  snow-,"  in 
order  to  console  his  fellow-countrymen.  No  one  imagined  that  this 
"  certain  number  of  acres  of  snow  "  was  an  immense  territory  and  had 
a  value  enough  to  go  to  augment  the  loss  of  the  New  England 
Colonies  and  more. 

In  1750,  England  was  already  pressing  France  in  India.  In 
1751,  the  British  under  Clive  captured  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the 
Carnatik;  in  175.4,  she  completely  succeeded  in  driving  French  in- 
fluence from  India  and  after  the  victory  at  Plassy,  1757,  she  began 
to  sweep  India  like  a  hurricane. 

Although.  England  lost  her  best  colony  by  the  recognition  of 
American  Independence  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  she  obtained 
Canada  and  India  which  were  to  become  her  treasure  chest  in  the 
future  to  recoup  what  she.  had  lost  in  New  England.  In  1789,  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out  but  changed  into  the  Napoleonic  con- 
quests. The  English  development,  soon  brought  the  envy  of  the. 
world  to  her- doors. Not  only  was  she  shut  out  from  Europe  but  she 
barely  escaped  a  flank  attack  from  America.  The  American  people 
in  frenzy  called  for  war  against  England  but  by  the  Jay  Treaty  in 
1794,  a  neutral .  stand  was  taken*-  ^President  Washington  who  favored 
the  stand  was  pulled  down  from  the.  pedestal  of  "  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try "  and  called  the  tyrant,  Nero.  The  jealousy  of  the  world  against 
the  English  success  became  apparent  from  about  this  time.  . 

Notwithstanding  this,  England,  with  Anglo-Saxon  coolness  con- 
tinued her  aggressive  policy  so  that  in  1794,  she  wrested  from 
France  the  islands  of  Seychelles,  in  1798  Dominica  and  a  part  of  the 
islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  1806  Malta  and  in  1810  the  Mauri- 
tius. In  1795,  she  annexed  Malacca  from  the  Dutch,  in  1796  she 
obtained  Trinidad  from  Spain,  in  1802  Ceylon,  in  1803  Guiana,  in 
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1806  the  country  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  1807  she 
took  Heligoland  from  Denmark. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Warren  Hastings  and  Lord  Cornwallis  were 
in  India  expanding  the  British  sphere  of  influence ;  in  West  Africa 
Britain  obtained  Freetown  and  Sierra  Leone,  in  1789;  a  large  party 
of  colonists  was  sent  to  New  South  Wales  and  landed  at  Botany  Bay 
and  Port  Jackson  which  paved  the  way  to  the  increase  of  her  posses- 
sions in  Australasia.  Although  there  are  German  writers  who  main- 
tain that  England  entered  the  wars  against  Napoleon  inspired  with 
the  ambition  of  territorial  greed  and  as  a  result  of  which  she  became 
the  world's  largest  empire,  but  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  their  effects 
on  England  just  as  much  as  any  of  the  European  nations.  The  United 
States  barely  escaped  from  being  thrown  into  the  maelstrom  of  the 
Napoleonic  upheaval  through  the  wisdom  of  George  Washington  but  a 
difference  of  interests  on  the  seas  was  gradually  working  up  the  senti- 
ments of  the  two  countries  and  in  1812,  three  years  before  the  fall  of 
Napolean  at  Waterloo,  a  war  was  declared.  It  is  possible  to  realize 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  However,  the  English  managed  to 
master  the  gravity  of  the  critical  moment  and  maintained  her  equili- 
brium so  that  at  the  Conference  of  Vienna  she  was  recognized  as  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  world. 

II.    Salient  facts  during  the  struggle  against  France.     -  ■ 
(1688-1815) 

1.  1688— The  Glorious  Revolution. 

2.  1689 — The  beginning  of  the  second  Hundred  Years'  War. 

3.  1704 — Wrests  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  from  Spain. 

4..  1713 — Annexes  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Hud- 
son's Bay. 

5.    1750 — Expansion  of  English  influence  in  India. 
-6.    1754 — Succeeds  in  driving  French  influence  out  from 
India. 

•7.    1783 — Recognizes  American  independence. 
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8.  1787 — Takes  possession  of  Freetown  and  Sierra  Leone 

in  Africa. 

9.  1789 — Beginning  of  the  French  Revolution   and  the 

colonization  of  Australia. 

10.  1794— Wrests  the  islands  of  Seychelles  from  France. 

11.  1795— Acquires  Malacca  from  Holland. 

12.  1796 — Acquires  Trinidad  from  Spain. 

13.  1798 — Deprives  France  of  Dominica  and  a  part  of  the 

Lesser  Antilles. 

14.  1802— Takes  Ceylon  from  Spain. 

15.  1803 — Annexes  Guiana  from  Spain. 

16.  1806 — Acquires  Malta  from  France  and  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  from  Spain. 

17.  1807— Obtains  Heligoland  from  Denmark. 

18.  1810 — Obtains  Mauritius  from  Denmark, 

19.  1812 — America  declares  her  second  war. 

20.  1815— The  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  Vienna  Con- 

ference. 


'        (2)    English  Genius  in  the  Control  of  the  Seas. 

As  the  result  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  at  the  Conference  of 
Vienna,  the  powers  recognized  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  Eng- 
land which  boasted  of  12,000,000  to  13,000,000  square  kilometres  in 
both  hemispheres  with  a  population  of  80,000,000  and  she  became 
unquestionably  the  greatest  empire  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  After 
1815  from  the  necessity  of  solidifying  her  control  of  the  vast  domains 
she  began  to  look  about  to  gain  control  of  strategic  points. -  Beginning 
with  the  purchase  of  Singapore  from  the  Sultan  of  Johore  who  was  in 
financial  straits  in  1824,  in  1833  she  joined  in  the  Argentine  civil  war 
after  which  she  acquired  the  Falkland  Islands  ;  in  1839  she  annexed 
Aden  under  the  pretext  of  suppressing  the  pirates  who  infested  the 
southern  shores  of  Arabia;  in  1841  as  a  result  of  the  Opium  War 


against  China  she  acquired  Hongkong  which  gave  her  the  mastery  of 
the  waters  of  these  regions.  When  De  Lesseps  announced  his  plans 
of  cutting  a  canal  at  Suez,  England  immediately  gained  possession  of 
the  Perim  Islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  1857  ;  in  1867 
from  the  necessity  of  laying  a  cable  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  she  took  possession  of  the  Fanning  and  the  Christmas 
Islands  ;  in  1878  as  a  result  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  she  acquired 
the  Island  of  Cyprus;  in  1881,  taking  opportunity  of  the  revolt  of 
Arabi  Pasha  she  brought  Egypt  under  her  control.  Taking  a  map 
and  studying  the  positions  of  the  respective  territories  as  enumerated 
above,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  resDurceful  genius  of  the 
English  in  their  activities  for  gaining  the  control  of  the  seas. 

While  acquiring  such  vast  territories  outside  of  her  borders,  in 
the  meantime,  she  united  with  Scotland  and  annexed  Ireland  for  she 
realized  the  necessity  of  a  union  of  Britannia.  England  con- 
quered Wales  and  annexed  Ireland  in  the  15th  century;  however, 
up  to  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  Scotland  existed  as  an  inde- 
pendent State  while  Ireland  too,  did  not  bow  down  to  the  English 
rule.  With  the  accession  of  James  I,  England  and  Scotland  for  the 
first  time  were  brought  under  the  same  monarch  and  although  there 
were  many  changes  between  the  two  countries  yet  the  poeple  continued 
to  sit  in  different  Parliaments  and  governed  themselves  separately. 
Owing  to  the  external  pressure  there  began  a  movement  for  unifying 
the  conditions  within  her  borders  so  that  in  1707,  after  some  debate, 
the  two  bordering  territories  were  actually  unified.  The  Irish  Par- 
liament through  the  tact  of  Pitt  passed  a  law  of  union.  However, 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  an  intense  movement  for 
Home  Rule  was  started  which  until  December,  1921,  continued  to  be 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  British  Cabinets  and  one  of  the  dark  shadows 
now  happily  removed  on  the  future  of  the  British  Empire.  After  con- 
solidating her  internal  affairs  and  having  obtained  the  fruits  of  her 
endeavors  after  1815,  Great  Britain  launched  herself  towards  com- 
mercial expansion  overseas.    About  1830  there  rose  a  group  which 
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upheld  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom.  There  were  many  who 
maintained  that  the  separation  of  the  colonies  was  a  natural  course  of 
event  and  even  favored  such  independence.  The  free  trade  policy  of 
the  Manchester  school  or  the  policy  of  contracting  the  magnitude  of 
the  Empire,  considered  in  the  present  day,  was  apparently  a  golden 
dream  of  the  British.  If  Great  Britain  was  menaced  from  the  con- 
tinent, as  she  was  in  the  old  days,  whatsoever  may  be  the  British  op- 
position against  bureaucratic  government  they  would  not  have  been  able 
to  maintain  such  a  liberal  policy  of  the  Open  Door.  That  such  an  ex- 
treme policy  of  freedom  should  arise  in  England  and,  from  an  economic 
question  should  have  expanded  so  far  as  to  bring  up  the  question  of 
political  organization  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  country  could 
compete  aga'nst  Great  Britain  on  equal  footing.  This  golden  dream 
was  enshrined  in  the  brains  of  the  thinking  English  up  to  about  1871. 

III.    Salient  facts  in  the  course  of  British  Control  of  the  Seas. 

1.  1824— Purchases  Singapore. 

2.  1833 — Acquires  Falkland  Islands. 

3.  1839 — Takes  possession  of  Aden. 

4.  1840 — Acquires  Hongkong. 

5.  1857 — Acqures  Perim  Islands. 

6.  1867 — Acquires  Fanning  and  Christmas  Islands. 
'       7.  1878 — ^ Acquires  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

8.    1881 — Brings  Egypt  under  her  control. 

(J)    From  Pro-Germany  to  Anti-Germany. 

If  we  glance  at  the  world  after  1815,  we  find  France  who  was  once 
the  powerful  enemy  of  England,  staggering  amidst  the  throes  of  revo- 
lution, while  Germany  had  not  yet  formed  her  federation  of  States  ; 
Russia  was  out  of  question  for  she  was  far  behind  the  European  na- 
tions in  the  development  of  her  industries  ;  The  United  States  had  just 
fought  her  war  of  second  independence  against  England  and  were  suf- 
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fering  from  lack  of  labor  and  supply  of  materials  so  the  declaration  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  about  all  she  could  do  and  was  far  from 
rivalling  England  for  the  mastery  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  in  such  a 
situation  that  Great  Britain  had  her  golden  dream  of  free  trade. 

The  nations  who  looked  on  silently  at  Great  Britain  stalking  on 
the  seas,  with  a  certain  amount  of  admiration,  did  not  mean  that  they 
were  congratulating  England  for  her  success,  for  it  was  to  an  extent 
at  their  own  expense.  England  crushed  Spain,  humiliated  Holland, 
pressed  the  United  States,  defeated  France  and  finally,  turned  Russia 
pale  so  that  none  o:  them  had  a  sincere  friendship  towards 
England.  Great  Britain  was  hated  by  the  world.  However,  Great 
Britain  took  pride  in  her  isolation.  In  such  a  situation  if  there  was 
anyone  who  was  in  sympathy  with  England,  that  country  was  Ger- 
many. 

Germany,  in  1890,  at  the  time  Caprivi  succeeded  Bismarck,  re- 
lied on  Great  Britain  as  the  only  ally  who  could  check  the  combined 
forces  of  Russia  and  France  while  Great  Britain  thought  advantageous 
to  be  in  understanding  with  Germany  in  order  to  stop  the  southward 
.  movement  of  Russia.  The  pro-Germany  policy  of  England  was  put 
into  play  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  whose  foreign  policy  was  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Salisbury.  True,  even  Gladstone,  leader  of  the  Liberals, 
although  was  an  anti-Russian,  yet  did  all  he  could  to  avoid  any  col- 
lision and  at  the  same  time  did  not  follow  a  policy  considering  Ger- 
many an  enemy. 

Considering  the  tendency  in  tha  light  of  facts,  in  1889  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II  of  Germany,  visited  Constantinople  for  the  first  time 
and  obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  the  rights  of  laying  the  Ana- 
tolian Railway  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  resources  of  Asia 
Minor.  Not  only  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Conservative  Party  did  not 
oppose  the  deal  but  went  further  to  accept  a  railway  ban  in  support 
of  Germany  to  make  a  success  of  the  enterprise.  Needless  to  state 
such  a  policy  was  a  response  to  the  policy  of  Caprive  in  breaking 
away  from  a  pro-Russian  programme.    To  what  extent  Great  Britain 
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in  her  isalation  cherished  good-will  towards  Germany  may  be  amply 
proved  by  her  cession  of  Heligoland  to  that  country.  Needless  to 
state,  this  cession  of  Heligoland  to  Germany  was  to  supply  Germany 
with  an  important  base  for  her  navy  may  be  called  an  irretrievable 
blunder  of  t!ie  Salisbury  Ministry.  However,  who  at  that  time  could 
forecast  that  Germany  was  to  expand  her  navy  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  menace  Great  Britain  ?  Furthermore,  what  great  statesman  ever 
imagined  that  there  was  a  day  when  England  was  to  fight  Germany  in 
alliance  with  her  traditional  enemies,  France  and  Russia  ? 

We  must  not  loose  sight  of  the  fact  that  contrary  to  the  pro- 
German  policy  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  Germany  was  to  make 
vast  strides  in  her  manufacturing  industries  which  were  in  the  mean- 
while encroaching  on  the  spheres  of  English  markets.  From  such  a 
commercial  menace  the  free  trade  policy  of  the  English  received  a  set- 
back. Therefore,  the  Disraeli  Cabinet  of  1874  took  the  reins  of  the 
government  with  many  new  departures  from  the  p3licies  up  to  that 
time  especially  on  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Even  during  the 
powers  of  the  Salisbury  Ministry  when  he  was  earnestly  pursuing  a 
pro-German  policy  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  in  Africa  came 
in  collision. 

(4)    Anglo-German  Rivalry  in  Africa  and  the  South  Seas. 

The  British  colonies  in  West  Africa,  up  to  about  1880,  were 
merely  trading  stations  on  the  important  parts  of  the  coasts.  For 
instance,  in  1787  England  obtained  possession  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
made  this  place  her  base  from  which  she  extended  to  Gambia  at  the 
month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  and  exploited  the  Gold  Coast  ; 
in  1861,  she  moved  eastward  to  Lagos  which  was  no  more  than  a 
trading  station.  About  1880  W3  find  Germany  and  France  in  these 
parts  seeking  to  obtain  new  territories  so  that  Great  Britain  had  to 
contend  against  these  nations.  In  April  of  1884  Luderitz,  a  German 
merchant  from  Bremen,  obtained  the  possession  of  a  territory  in 
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South  western  Africa,  (at  present  under  South  African  mandate) 
and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  his  government  when  England  came 
to  the  front  ani  proclaimed  the  ownership  of  the  Walfisch  Bay  and  the 
surroundings  islands  which  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Cape 
Colony  thus  cleverly  closing  the  sea  board  of  Germany's  new  colony. 
When  Germany  started  to  colonize  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cameroon 
River  (at  present  French  territory)  Gr^at  Britain  too,  followed  suit 
by  extending  from  the  port  of  Lagos  to  the  western  bank  of  the 
Niger  river  about  1886  and  establishing  North  and  South  Nigeria. 
Whan  Germany  obtained  Togoland,  (at  present  divided  into  French 
and  British  territories)  England  protested  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Volta  river.  From  1894  she  began  to  expand  to- 
wards the  interior  from  the  Gold  Coast  and  by  1901  obtained  a 
colony  with  an  are  a  of  12,000  square  kilometres.  Although  England  has 
gained  possession  of  Sierra  Leone  very  early  but  it  was  not  until  1896 
that  she  started  to  the  exploration  of  these  parts  and  added  an  area 
of  about  80,000  square  kilometres. 

Although  English  explorers  traversed  the  continent  before  the 
the  advent  of  the  nations'  scramble  for  new  territories,'  British 
Central  Africa  came  into  being  only  when  stimulated  by  the 
German  activities  in  Southwestern  and  East  Africa.  The  actual  dawn 
of  the  British  exploitation  of  Africa  may  be  dated  from  the  British 
Government's  g/anting  large  rights  to  Cecil  Rhodes'  British  South 
African  Company.  The  British  colonization  policy  in  east  Africa 
owes  a  good  deal  of  stimulation  to  Germany's  occupation  of  the  Tan- 
ganyika in  German  East  Africa.  In  1884  when  Germany  increased  her 
belongings  in  east  Africa,  England  added  Berbera  and  Zaila  opposite  to 
Aden  and  on  to  Somaliland.  In  1886  she  annexed  Sokotra  Islands 
followed  by  the  possession  of  Kenya  (British  East  Africa)  next 
door  to  German  East  Africa.  In  1890  in  an  Anglo-German  treaty 
Heligoland  was  ceded  to  Germany  in  exchange  for  the  protectorate! 
of  the  territories  around  Witu  and  Zanzibar  in  which  Germany  was 
bottled  as  in  the  case  of  Southwestern  Africa.    This  policy  of  blockade 
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was  completed  with  the  realization  of  the  protectorate  over  the 
Uganda  Kingdom  in  1894  and  with  the  completion  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  in  1909. 

A  reference  to  the  Transvaal  may  not  be  out  of  the  way.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1806  as  a 
result  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Since  then  the  English  drove  the 
Boers,  descendants  of  Dutch  settlers,  towards  inland  and  they  made  a 
home  in  Natal  for  a  time.  They  were  not  long  in  this  place  when  they 
were  driven  out  and  founded  an  independent  state  between  the  Orange 
and  Vaal  rivers.  When  gold  and  diamonds  were  discovered  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal  there  was  no  end  of  quarrels  bet- 
ween the  English  and  the  Boers,  starting  with  the  war  in  1881,  as  a 
result  of  which  England  included  these  parts  into  her  domains.  In 
1909,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  The  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
were  brought  together  to  form  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  Eng- 
lish and  German  competition  in  Australia  became  significant  after 
the  New  Guinea  dispute  in  1882.  When  Bismarck  protested  to  the 
British  Government  on  the  occupation  of  New  Guinea  by  the  Queens- 
land colonists  Great  Britain  allowed  Germany  to  take  possession  of 
the  northeastern  portion  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  Islands 
(at  present  under  Australian  mandate)  while  Great  Britain  made  the 
southern  portion  of  New  Guinea  her  protectorate,  thus  bringing  the 
question  to  an  end.  However,  Britain  acquired  a  protectorate  over 
the  Gilbert  and  Union  Islands  in  1892,  in  1893  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Solomon  Islands;  in  1896  the  Santa  Claus  Islands,  in  1904 
she  brought  the  Tonga  Islands  under  her  protectorate  and  in  1905  she 
entered  a  compronise  with  the  French  Government  with  regards  the 
New  Hebrides  bringing  the  colonization  policy  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  an  end. 

As  mentioned  above.  Great  Britain  might  have  thought  she  was 
magnanimous  in  her  concession  in  the  New  Guinea  dispute  but  Ger- 
many was  made  to  brood  over  the  situation.    In  Africa  wherever 
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Germany  founded  a  colony  she  was  bound  to  find  England  at  the  end 
of  her  nose.  When  Germany  could  not  check  her  growing  population 
and  inasmuch  as  she  was  blocked  from  making  any  expansions  on  the 
European  continent,  she  could  not  but  look  around  to  expand  some- 
where. Everytime  Germany  gained  a  foothold  somewhere  Great  Bri- 
tain followed  her  and  took  away  the  sea  boards,  blocked  the  mouth  of 
rivers,  and  annexed  the  islands  around  her  new  possessions,  leaving 
her  efforts  fruitless.  There  was  no  way  out  but  that  Germany  had  to 
clash  with  England.  Germany  was  not  going  to  continue  her  existence 
without  coming  into  a  clash  with  England.  Great  Britain  recalls  the 
German  insolence  and  outrages,  Germany  on  her  part  could  not  but 
recollect  British  interference  and  pressure. 

IV.    Summary  of  African  and  South  Sea  Colonial  Policy. 

1.  1874 — Disraeli  Cabinet  makes  a  new  departure  in  Bri- 

tish policies. 

2.  1881— The  frst  Boer  War. 

3.  1882— The  New  Guinea  dispute. 

4.  1884 — Germany  acquires  foothold  in  southwestern  Africa 

against  which  Great  Britain  maintains  rights  of 
Walfisch  Bay  and  the  neighbouring  islands;  Eng- 
land also  obtains  protectorate  over  the  territores 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  Aden  up  to  a  portion  of 
Somaliland. 

5.  1886— Expands  from  Lagos  and  founds  North  and  South 

Nigeria;  exploits  Kenya  and  acquires  Sokotra  Is- 
lands in  east  Africa. 

6.  1889 — Founds  the  Central  African  territories. 

7.  1890 — As  compensation  to  the  cession  of  Heligoland 

obtains  Witu  and  Zanzibar. 

8.  1892 — Acquires  protectorate  over   Gilbert   and  Union 

Islands. 
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9. 

1893- 

— Acquires  southern  portion  of  Solomon  Islands. 

10. 

1893- 

—Expansion  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  protectorate  over 

kingdom  of  Uganda. 

11. 

1896- 

—Exploits  country  around  Sierra  Leone. 

12. 

1897- 

— Jameson  Raid. 

13. 

1902- 

—The  Boer  War. 

14. 

1902- 

— Acquires  protectorate  over  Tonga  Islands. 

15. 

1905- 

— Enters  compromise  with  Fraijce  relative  to  the 

Hebrides. 

16. 

1909- 

—Forms  the  South  African  Union  and  constructs 

the  Uganda  Railway. 

(5)    English  Diplomacy  a  Mixture  of  Geld  Pliability  and 
Steel  Hardness. 

Those  Englishmen  who  relied  on  Germany  as  their  only  friend 
in  Europe  found  their  belief  unfounded.  Especially,  owing  to  the 
dilettante  overestimate  of  his  own  capacity  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  al- 
ways attempted  to  accomplish  matters  himself.  His -blustering 
methods,  and  coupled  with  Germany's  rapid  progress,  intoxicated 
the  leaders  of  Germany  and  their  insolence  provoked  the  ire  of 
the  English. 

In  1897  Germany  forced  China  to  grant  her  the  lease  of  Kiao- 
chao  Bay  and  menaced  the  English  commercial  influences  in  China. 
But  what  struck  British  feelings  hard  was  the  German  support  of  the 
Russians  in  South  Manchuria  by  the  loan  of  capital  and  management 
of  the  enterprises.  ■ 

Following  the  acquisition  of  the  Kiao-chao  Bay,  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
II  in  1898,  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  a  result  of 
which,  Germany  obtained  the  rights  of  the  Bagdad  railway.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  German  Emperor  in  a  speech  proclaimed:  ''The 
Mohammedans  of  the  world  can  rely  on  me  as  their  closest  friend," 
and  completely  astounded  the  English.  Great  Britain  then  was  having 
a  hard  time  in  the  attempt  to  subdue  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  and 
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just  at  the  moment  when  the  British  nation  unanimously  felt  the  need 
of  a  reform  in  their  army  this  impertinent  remark  was  made  in  a 
corner  of  Syria  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  broadmindedness 
of  the  British  they  cannot  but  be  pricked  to  the  quick.  The  in- 
solence of  the  German  Kaiser  did  not  stop  at  this  one  incident;  he 
went  further  to  insult  the  British  by  sending  a  symathetic  cable  to 
President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  Republic. 

Beginning  with  the  accession  of  Edward  VII  in  1901,  Great  Bri- 
tain cast  aside  her  splendid  isolation  by  uniting  with  Japan  in  the  Far 
East,  obtained  an  understanding  with  the  United  States  in  the  west, 
and  further  formed  the  entente  cordiale  with  France  and  Russia,  dis- 
playing her  startling  diplomatic  skill  in  the  view  of  encircling  Ger- 
many. During  the  course  of  this  movement,  the  British  were  cool 
and  experienced  and  left  no  stone  unturned  and  made  Germany  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  believe  that  Great  Britain  had  reached  her 
dotage  and  had  no  desire  to  fight.  It  is  also  true  that  it  was  realized 
that  a  war  would  be  disastrous  to  England.  Without  considering  defeat, 
yet  England,  when  she  balanced  the  profit  and  loss  to  be  caused  by 
the  war  she  could  but  make  endeavors  to  thwart  such  a  thing  in  con- 
sistency with  honour.  The  most  disastrous  effects  would  be  to  the 
British  industries  aud  commerce.  If  a  war  was  to  be  averted  Ger- 
many would  not  withdraw  from  competition  against  British  influence 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  when  judged  from  the  fact  that  Germany 
has  been  competing  against  England  since  1871.  The  situation  was 
delicate  for  industrial  and  commercial  interests.  The  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Party  who  represented  trade  interests  were  pacificists  and  took 
every  means  to  mollify  Germany  so  that  those  who  were  disgusted  with 
German' arrogance  could  not  but  grind  their  teeth  at  witnessing  the 
shilly-shally  attitude  of  the  British.  It  is  still  in  the  memories  of 
people  of  the  world  how  efforts  were  made  by  statesmen  like,  Campbell 
Bannerman,  Lloyd  George,  Grey,  Asquith  and  others  to  maintain 
peace.  They  explained  to  Germany  that  the  Anglo-French  Entente 
of  1904  was  an  understanding  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  amity 
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between  the  two  nations  and  had  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance; 
at  the  same  time,  tried  to  make  Germany  understand  that  Great  Bri- 
tain was  in  no  way  opposing  but  welcomed  Germany's  world  expan- 
sion, providing  that  such  activities  were  not  infringing  on  British  in- 
terests. In  1911  when  Germany  and  France  were  on  the  verge  of  declar- 
ing war  against  each  other  over  the  Moroccan  Question,  Lloyd  George 
gave  an  ultimate  notice  to  Germany  in  a  speech  at  Guildhall,  London, 
which  obliged  Germany  to  abandon  her  plans.  The  British  maintain- 
ed that  this  step  was  one  made  through  the  initiative  of  the  British 
and  not  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  secret  contract  with  France.  In  1912 
Germany  despatched  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  as  ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  who  was  considered  to  be  the  most  experi- 
enced of  German  diplomats  but  even  he,  could  not  understand  the  Bri- 
tish motives.    When  Grey  told  him  that  Germany  and  Great  Britain 

were  still  on  good  terms,  he  did  not  cast  any  doubt  to  the  statement. 

In  December,  1912  the  Balkan  War  broke  out  casting  threaten- 
ing clouds  over  the  heavens  of  Europe  but  Great  Britain  remained  cool 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1913,  when  a  member  questioned  Premier 
Asquith  whether  England  had  undertaken  the  duty  of  sending  troops 
across  the  channel  should  anything  take  place  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, the  Prime  Minister  parried  by  saying  that  there  was  no  secret 
treaty  in  existence  which  greatly  relieved  the  German  mind.  The 
London  Conference  extending  from  1913  to  1914  ended  without  ac- 
complishing anything,  but  the  remarks  made  there  tended  to  create 
general  optimism.  Even  Lloyd  George  who  afterwerds  immediately 
transformed  himself  to  be  the  leader  of  the  war  party,  at  this  time 
maintained  in  his  interview  published  in  the  Chronicle  of  January  that 
British  and  Germany  amity  was  never  better,  and  went  on  to  say  that 
a  large  naval  programms  by  the  Liberal  Party  would  be  betraying  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Who  can  believe  that  this  attitude  was 
taken  only  seven  months  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany  ?  A  better  man  than  Bieberstein  would  not  have  been  able 
to  grasp  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 
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(d)    Individual  freedom  as  the  Unit  of  National  Unity. 

Previous  to  this  time,  in  March  1912,  Mr.  Churchill  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  a  speech  before  Parliament,  favored  a 
change  in  the  naval  policy  from  the  "  two-power  standard  to  one  of 
sixty-percent  superiority  over  Germany  and  went  further  to  explain 
that  if  Germany  did  not  up  to  1920  realize  her  programme  of  forty- 
one  fighting  ships  in  her  fleet  then  Great  Britain  would  have  a  large 
fieet  of  sixty-one  vessels  and  all  preparations  apertaining  thereto. 
Since  the  British  authorities  refrain  making  any  explanation  and  as 
there  are  no  means  to  ascertain  the  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand what  the  term  two  power  standard  "  actually  signifies  but  if 
we  trace  the  origin  of  the  term,  we  find  it  rose  in  1888,  when  the  Bri- 
tish hypothetical  enemies  were  France  and  Ru:sia.  Hence,  it  would 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  say  that  the  term  first  meant  a  fleet 
equal  to  that  of  France  and  Russia  combined.  However,  as  pointed 
out  previously,  Germany  began  to  expand  her  navy  at  a  great  rate 
after  1900  and  concentrated  her  main  strength  in  the  North  Sea, 
frankly  manifesting  her  movements  against  Great  Britain,  so  that  Eng- 
land began  to  think  it  useless  to  base  her  naval  policy  against  France 
and  Russia.  In  1906,  Sir  H.  Campbell  Bannerman  made  a  speech  to  this 
effect  in  Parliament  and  from  the  following  year  a  departure  was  made  in 
the  policy  of  the  British  navy.  The  term  two-power  standard  from 
thenceforward  became  to  mean  a  superiority  over  the  combined  forced 
of  the  two  largest  naval  powers  after  Great  Britain.  In  1908  Premier 
Asquith,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  country,  changed  the  vague  superiority  of 
Sir  H.  Campbell  Bannerman  to  a  definite  one  by  declaring  a  ten  percent 
superiority,  which  meant  one-tenth  superiority  over  the  combined 
naval  strength  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Such  a  policy  was 
not  applicable  to  the  situation  and  furthermore  was  not  practicable 
from  the  financial  standpoint  so  that  in  1912  Mr.  Churchill  obtained 
the  satisfaction  of  public  opinion  by  altering  the  policy  to  one  of  sixty 
percent  superiority  over  Germany,    In  spite  of  all  such  debates  the 
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Liberal  Ministry  pursued  its  pacific  policy  and  even  up  to  the  last 
moment  was  opposed  to  a  large  ratio  of  naval  expansion  showing  its 
confidence  that  a  compromise  can  be  arrived  at  with  Germany.  From 
such  a  fact  we  may  amply  perceive  the  greatness  of  the  British  spirit 
built  on  the  freedom  of  the  individual  towards  which  the  State  extends 
due  respect  and  magnanimity.  True  national  unity  must  be  built  on 
the  unit  of  such  a  respect  of  personal  right  and  freedom.  The  English 
nation  when  facing  a  crisis  seem  irresolute  and  lingering  but  once  she 
rises  to  the  cause,  the  reason  why  she  "  never  says  die  "  until  she  over- 
comes the  difficulties  and  gains  her  purpose,  is  due  to  the  national 
unity  being  built  on  personal  freedom.  The  Japanese,  on] -the  hand, 
whenever  the  name  of  the  State  is  mentioned  always  unite  with  en- 
thusiasm. But,  has  the  Japanese  national  unity  the  clinging  force 
which  can  stand  the  strain  of  blood  and  fire  like  that  of  the  British  ? 
This  does  not  signify  that  we  are  pessimistic  over  the  national  life  of 
Japan  ;  far  from  it.  There  are  many  natural -features  of  Japan 
similar  to  Great  Britain.  The  hope  that  if  Japan  does  not  break  down 
that  she  will  be  the  Great  Britain  of  the  Far  East  may  not  end  in  an 
idle  dream.  However,  inferring  from  historical  facts,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  Japan  has^not  yet  gone  through  the  hardships  and  the 
realities  of  national  life  as  experienced  by  England.  Whether  in  the 
trials  of  racial  selection  or  whether  in  the  critical  moments  of  interna- 
tional strife,  we  Japanese  must,  doff  our  hats  to  the  English,  awe  in- 
spired, and  pay  our  respects  to  all  their  achievements  under  such 
difficulties.  Japan's  adversities  lie  in  the  future.  Japan's  trials  are 
about  to  come.  Whether  in  private  life  or  in  public  life,  our  elders 
love  to  see  the  talent  of  the  juniors.  But  when  the  talent  of  the 
juniors  makes  a  certain  progress,  the  elders  look  on  askance.  The 
English  with  their  iron  will  and  amour  propre  successfully  extricated 
themselves  from  the  difficulties  of  their  times.  Germany  was  not 
aware  that  she  had  anly  just  reached  the  beginning  of  the  road  to 
success  when  she  was  elated  at  what  little  she  had  accomplished.  Japan, 
too,  has  only  reached  such  a  point.    From  thenceforward,  we  have  to 
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advance  against  adversities  smiling;  from  now  on,  we  have  to  withstand 
the  whip  of  destiny  with  light  hearts. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AFTER  THE  WAR  AND  THE  THREE 
SERIOUS  INTERNAL  PROBLEMS. 

( i )    Is  Great  Britain  Really  in  Her  Declining  Years  ? 

According  to  1920  statistics  the  British  territories  and  her  popu- 
lation including  those  of  her  dependencies  and  protectorates  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  newly  acquired  territories  after  the  Great 
War,  there  are  as  follows  : 


Looking  at  this  large  aggregate  we  cannot  but  be  astounded  at 
the  vast  extent  of  the  British  Empire.  Calculating  the  above  area 
into  kilometres,  we  obtain  an  area  covering  approximately  33,000,000 
square  kilometres  which  when  compared  with  the  Roman  Empire  at 
the  zenith  of  her  powers  aggregated  only  7,000,000  square  kilometres 
with  a  population  of  only  10,000.  Following  Rome  as  large  em.pires 
we  will  have  to  pick  Spain  and  France  but  Spain  at  the  most  had  an 
area  of  only  15,000,000  square  kilometres  and  a  population  of  50,- 
000,000  while  France  according  to  statistics  published  in  1911  had 
only  10,050,000  squre  kilometres  and  a  population  of  60,000,000. 

There  was  a  poetic  nobleman  in  the  annals  of  Japan  who  proudly 
sung  of  the  glory  of  his  powers  comparing  them  with  the  full  moon.  There 


The  British  Isles  .  . 
European  territories  . 
The  Empire  of  India  . 
Other  Asiatic  territories 
Australasian  territories 
African  territories  .  . 
American  territories  . 


Localities. 


Area  Sq.  Miles.  Popluatlon. 
121,633  47,000,000 


120  242,000 


Total  . 


1,802,629  315,156,000 

169,826  9,860,000 

3,188,405  7,172,000 

3,493,574  54,627,000 

4,010,285  11,533,000 

12,786,472  445,590,000 
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was  also  a  general  who  tried  to  beckon  back  the  sun  as  it  was  about  to  set 
in  the  west.  Together  they  are  handed  down  to  us  as  warning  against 
human  luxury  and  a  w.  rning  to  repent  after  a  loose  life.  However, 
when  we  come  across  the  exclamation  of  Queen  Victoria  :  "  The  sun 
never  sets  on  our  Empire,"  we  do  not  consider  the  utterance  in  the 
same  light.  True,  these  utterances  are  similar  in  that  they  borrowing 
a  metaphor  from  a  heavenly  object  but  in  the  words  of  Queen  Victoria 
we  find  no  pride  and  no  metaphor.  The  world  had  nothing  to  say 
against  the  truth  of  the  statement  and  took  the  exclamation  of  the 
Queen  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  are  no  better  or  more  appropriate 
words  to  describe  the  vastness  of  the  British  Empire.  The  world  in 
witnessing  such  brilliant  expansion  and  wonderful  properity  cou'd  not 
but  imagine  the  golden  age  of  British  glory.  The  flower  in  full  bloom 
is  on  the  way  to  wither  ;  the  moon  in  her  fullness  will  be  smaller  on  the 
morrow.  Is  not  Great  Britain  in  the  height  of  her  exulation  ?  Is  not 
she  already  taking  a  declining  course  ?  These  are  the  questions  which 
other  nations  were  asking  themselves  in  envy  of  the  British  glory.  The 
government  scholars  and  bureaucratic  idealists  of  Germany  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Great  Britain  was  superannuated.  Not  only  did 
they  strengthen  the  hallucination  of  the  German  people  and  fan  the 
ambition  of  the  Kaiser,  but  they  influenced  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions also.  When  the  war  was  about  to  break  out  Germany  kneeled 
before  this  nation  whom  she  had  said  was  in  her  dotage,  asking  her  to 
be  neutral.  The  England  who  up  to  the  last  moment,  was  magnani- 
mous against  the  denunciations  and  slanders  of  Germany,  rejected  this 
request.  Has  Great  Britain  really  reached  the  highest  point  in  her 
progress  ?  Is  she  really  on  the  wane  ?  The  time  has  come  to  test 
the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  tempered  with  the  pliability  of  gold  and  the 
hardness  of  steel.  The  fruits  realized  by  Great  Britain  after  the 
Great  War,  direct  and  indirect,  cannot  be  expressed  within  a  short 
space,  but  simply  considering  the  increase  of  her  territories  and  popu- 
lation, Queen  Victoria's  exclamation  has  now  become  obsolete.  In 
what  terms  are  we  to  express  the  greatness  and  vastness  of  the  British 
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Empire  ? 


The  territories  acquired  by  Great  Britain  after  the  Great  War 
were  :  South  West  Africa,  about  one- third  of  Togoland,  part  of  the 
Cameroons,  and  whole  of  German  East  Africa  including  Tanganyika,  the 
whole  of  German  New  Guinea,  Bismarck,  Islands,  the  German  Solomon 
Islands,  and  the  whole  Samoan  group,  Mesopotamia,  Elhasa,  about 
seventy  percent  of  Turkish  Palestine,  the  greater  portion  of  Arabia, 
and  the  protectorate  over  the  Hedjaz  kingdom. 

(2)    British  Territorial  Gains  through  the  Great  War. 

There  is  no  authentic  information  to  he  had  on  the  area  and 
population  of  the  newly  acquired  possessions  of  Great  Britain  as  the 
result  of  the  Great  War.  There  have  been  so  many  changes  in  the 
population  of  the  different  localities  that  we  can  only  gather  general 
facts.  The  approximate  facts  on  the  area  and  population  of  these 
territories  are  as  given  below  : 


South  West  Africa  (Under  man- 
date S.  A.  Union)  .    .    .  . 


Localities. 


Area  Sq.  Miles.  Population. 

1913  Statistics. 


.    332,400  14,830 


f  1  I 

Europeans \ ^2 


1919  '  Statistics. 
16,000—17,000  Europeans. 


Togoland  ( Divided  between 
Fr.  &  Gt.  Br.,  one-third  an- 
nexed to  Ashanti)      .    .  . 


1913  Statistics. 
.      33,700  1,032,107 
12,500— to   Br.    1,031,978— Coloured. 
21,200—  „    Fr.  129— Europeans. 


After  division 
Br.  300,000 
Fr.  — 


Cameroon  (Dividid  between  Fr. 
&  Gt.  Br.)  


.  191,130 
Ap.  3,000— Br. 
188,130— Fr. 


2,450,000 
400,000— Br. 
—    — Fr. 


Tanganyika  (Gr.  East  Africa  ; 
Br.  Mandate)  .    .    .    .  . 


1913  Statistics. 


384,180 


7,659,898 


1919  Statistics. 


3,500,000 
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New  Guinea  (Australian  Man- 
date)   70,000 

Bismarck   Islands  (Australian 

Mandate)   15,752 

a.  New  Britain  (Neo-Pom- 

mern)   10,000 

b.  New     Ireland  (Neo- 
Mecklenburg)  .... 

c.  Neo-Hannover     .    .  . 

d.  Neo-Rauenburg   .    .  . 

e.  Admiralty  Island     .  . 

German  Solomons  (Aus.  Man- 
date) ....... 

a.  Bangenville  .... 

b.  Buka.  •  . 

Samoan  Islands  (New  Zealand 
Mandate)  Ap 

a.  Savaii  Island  .    .    .    .   „  660 

b.  Upolu  Island  .    .    .  .550—600 

Mesopotamia  (British  Man- 
date)  ,    .    .  143,250 

fl.    Bagdad   54,540 

b.  Basra    ......  53,580 

c.  Mosul   36,130 


4,600 
530 
22 
600 


3,800 
3,500 
300 


1,260 


110,000—530,000 
188,000 


17,000 
15,000 
2,000 

1917  Statistics. 

41,128 

r  1,668— Whites. 
\  37,223— Natives 
f  2,237— Coolies 

2,849,282 
1,360,304 

785,600 

703,378 


Ehaza  -  Elhaza  is  a  country  under  the  dependency  of  the  Sultanate  of 
Koweit  bordering  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Sea  and  has 
been  mandated  to  Great  Britain  along  with  Mesopotamia. 
Whether  the  area  and  population  of  this  country  are  included 
in  those  of  Mesopotamia,  we  cannot  ascertain.  The  statistics 
on  Arabia,  before  the  war,  were  generalizations  and  there  are 
no  reports  treating  Elhaza  separately.  The  present  Sultan  is 
Ahmedibn  Jobar  who  succeeded  his  uncle  in  1921.  The  popu- 
lation is  said  to  be  50,000  but  we  have  to  look  for  authentic 
reports  later  on. 
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1919   Statistics.    1919  Statistics. 
Palestine  (Under  Gt.  Br.  mandate)       9,000  647,850. 

The  Palestine  in  history  is  the  country  bordering  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  bounded  on  the  Akaba  Bay 
and  Sinai  deserts  on  the  south  and  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Her- 
mon  and  to  Litany  on  the  north,  but  the  British  mandate 
covers  only  about  seventy  percent  of  the  Palestine  in  history 
or  about  9,000  square  miles.  To  give  the  facts  published  by 
the  Turkish  Government  prior  to  the  War  on  the  country, 
there  are  as  follows  : 


Palestine  under  Turkish  rule                       13,724  675,000 

(a)  Sanjak  of  Jerusalem  .    ...      8,106  390,000 

(b)  Sanjak  of  Acre.    .    .    ...      2,972  135,000 

(c)  Sanjak  of  Nablus .    .....      2,646  150,000 

Further,  according  to  a  census  made  at  the  end  of  March,  1919, 
we  find  the  population  of  the  New.  Palestine  as  follows  : 

Total  number   647,850 

Moslems   515,000 

Jews   65,300 

Christians   62,500 

Samaritans   150 

Others  ........    .    .  4,900 

Hedjaz  (Declared  her  independence 
during  the  War  under  British  Pro- 
tectorate.)      ........  100,000  750,000 


Hedjaz  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
and  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea  revolted  against  the  Turks  with  the  support  of  the 
British.  Independence  was  declared  on  June  5th,  1916,  and  in 
November,  the  Emir  Hussein  became  the  King  of  Hedjaz.  In 
the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  Turkey  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence so  that  Hedjaz  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany 
as  an  independent  State.    Mecca  is  the  capital  with]' a  popu- 
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lation  of  50,000  and  Jedda  with  a  papulation  of  30,000,  is 
the  trade  port.  There  is  a  railway  running  southward  from 
Damascus  to  Mecca  and  extends  as  far  as  Medina.  Outwardly 
Hedjaz  is  an  independent  state  but  in  fact  she  is  a  British  pro- 
tectorate. The  boundary  lines  of  Hedjaz  have  not  yet  been 
decided  very  distinctly  ;  especially  is  this  true  on  the  northern 
frontiers. 

According  to  the  statistics  enumerated  above  the  British  territories, 
constituting  new  possessions,  mandates  and  protectorates,  as  the  result 
of  the  Great  War,  cover  an  area  of  approximately  1,075,142  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  about  9,240,260  which  when  added  to  the 
pre-war  area  and  the  population  (1920  census)  of  the  British  Em- 
pire we  arrive  to  the  figures  13,860,000  and  454,830,000  respectively. 
From  these  we  may  see  that  the  British  Empire  covers,  without  ex- 
aggeration, more  than  one-quarter  of  the  territories  of  the  globe.  We 
cannot  but  be  proud  of  having  been  the  first  country  to  ally  with  such 
a  great  and  splendid  nation  and  still  remaining  one  of  her  closest 
friends  even  at  the  present  day. 

(J)    An  Inquiry  into  the  Root  of  the  Irish  Question. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  War  had  certain  serious  effects  on 
the  British  nation.  According  to  a  report  published  by  the  Investi- 
gation Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Finance  of  Japan,  we  learn  Great 
Britain  lost  3,089,157  combatants,  killed,  wounded,  prisoners  and  un- 
known, and  1,021,890  non-combatants  from  submarine,  aerial  and  other 
attacks,  256  vessels  (42  above  light  cruisers  and  214  lesser  crafts), 
9,043,744  tons  of  merchantmen  and  spent  80,000,000,000  yen  in  war 
expenses.  Therefore,  her  national  debts  on  August  1st,  1914  which 
amounted  to  only  4  per  cent  (7,000,000,000  yen)  of  her  national  re- 
sources estimated  at  180,000,000,000  yen,  in  January,  1919,  was 
iigured  at  44  per  cent  or  80,000,000,000  yen.  True,  it  is  possible  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  augment  these  losses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
losses  of  life,  from  what  she  has  obtained  from  her  enemies  and  what 
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she  will  gain  hereafter,  but,  the  recovery  will  be  quite  slow.  As  direct 
effects  of  the  War  we  find  them  appearing  in  the  form  of  the  serious 
labor  problems  and  other  social  questions  ;  as  indirect  effects,  we  find 
that  the  Irish  and  the  Indian  problems  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

What  we  are  most  anxious  about,  for  the  sake  of  our  dear  friend 
at  this  turning  point  are  her  future  relations  with  her  European 
neighbors  and  the  United  States.  Although  she  humiliated  Germany 
so  that  she  is  no  more  a  menace,  yet,  as  the  result  of  the  War,  France 
has  advanced  her  position  while  the  United  States  has  raised  herself  to 
a  place  equalling  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  questions  are,  what  will 
be  Great  Britain's  diplomatic  policy  against  the  European  countries 
and  what  moves  will  she  make  in  the  markets  of  the  world  against  the 
United  States  which  now  ranks  as  her  equal  ?  There  are  no  assur- 
ances that  Great  Britain's  future  will  be  a  smooth  one. 

The  Irish  Question  has  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
British  statesmen  and  a  stumbling  block  of  innumerable  Ministries, 
but  the  question  has  become  worse  since  the  War.  It  has  changed 
from  a  question  of  Home  Rule  to  one  of  Independence  and  Ireland 
recently  is  said  to  have  entered  an  understanding  with  the  labor 
unions  of  England  and  with  the  Russian  Reds.  The  Irish  Question 
from  one  phase  may  be  said  to  be  a  revolt  of  the  Celtic  race  against 
their  conquerors,  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  also  true  that  there  are 
certain  differences  in  religion,  manners  and  customs  of  the  Celts  which 
cannot  in  any  way  harmonize  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  The 
religious  antagonism  of  the  English  in  Ireland  who  are  protestants  and 
the  Irish  who  are  Catholics  has  been  one  of  the  causes  which  have 
hindered  the  peace  of  the  Island.  It  cannot  also  be  denied  that  the 
Irishmen  who  have  been  driven  from  their  beloved  country  to  the 
United  States  are  giving  powerful  support  to  Irish  Home  Rule  and 
that  the  source  of  the  movement  may  be  traced  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  Germany  attempted  to  aid  the  Irish  Indepen- 
dence movement  by  the  supply  of  arms.  A  number  of  railway  em- 
ployees in  1920  manifested  their  sympathy  towards  Ireland  by  refusing 
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to  transport  government  troops  and  supplies.  That  the  Irish  are  being 
influenced  by  the  Reds  seem  to  have  some  truth.  If  the  movement,  in 
order  to  continue  must  receive  stimulus  from  foriegn  instigation,  then 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  very  long.  We  are  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  means  and  methods  taken  by  the  Irish.  However,  we 
cannot  look  upon  such  a  stirf  and  unyielding  movement  which  has  pro- 
duced martyrs,  as  merely  due  to  the  instigations  of  the  Irish-Ameri- 
cans, German  Militarism  and  Russian  Bolshevism  and  ignore  the 
demands  coming  from  a  source  more  deep-rooted  and  which  may  even 
be  called  an  instinct  of  the  race.  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  such 
a  statement  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious  future  of  Great  Britain.  I 
believe  that  the  reason  why  a  solution  of  the  Irish  Question  cannot  be 
arrived  at  is  due  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  being  always  too  formal 
without  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

A  foreigner  should  be  very  careful  in  discussing  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  nation  for  the  reason  that  however  well  informed  he 
may  be,  he  cannot  understand  the  question  and  form  an  opinion  in  so 
thorough  a  manner  as  a  native  of  the  country  for  there  are  barriers 
of  blood,  language,  thought  and  customs.  In  this  respect,  it  strikes 
me  that  I  have  been  over  bold  and  discourteous  to  attempt  such  a 
discussion  based  on  the  shallow  knowledge  I  had.  However,  I  console 
myself  resorting  to  that  old  Chinese  proverb  :  From  Mt.  Ro  you 
cannot  view  Mt.  Ro,"  which  when  paraphrased  means  that  the  on- 
looker sees  most  of  the  game.  In  order  even  to  view  Fuji  at  her  best 
and  in  her  completeness,  we  must  at  least  be  about  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  away.  Presumptuous  and  bold  though  I  may  be,  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  altogether  futile  for  one  to  discuss  another  nation's  affairs 
viewing  the  situation  from  a  far-off  foreign  strand.  Moreover,  I  think 
the  wise  and  magnanimous  British  nation  will  forgive  my  presumption 
and  discourtesy. 

(4)    Ireland  First  Sought  Union. 
It  is  wrong  to  view  the  Irish  Question  as  a  racial  and  religious 
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problem.  As  we  have  frequently  explained  the  Anglo-Saxons  have 
experienced  more  racial  competition  than  any  people  of  the  world.  If 
the  Irish  Question  was  simply  a  racial  or  a  religious  problem,  they 
would  have  undoubtedly,  solved  it  a  'ong  time  ago  even  by  taking  the 
case  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in  which  Great  Britain  casted 
aside  her  white  man's  prejudice  and  formed  a  close  bond  of  friendship 
with  us  Japanese,  the  result  of  which  has  been  very  satisfactory  to 
both  parties.  Therefore,  if  such  was  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
question,  the  experienced  Anglo-Saxons  would  not  have  refused  to 
harmonize  with  Ireland  with  whom  they  have  very  close  historical 
relations. 

If  the  Irish  Question  was,  as  generally  be'ieved,  a  conflict  of 
blood  against  blood.  Time  should  have  led  the  antagonism  into  some 
sort  o'  harmony.  However,  the  Irish  Question  has  with  Time  tended 
from  bad  to  worse.  Retracing  history,  from  the  time  Henry  II  sub- 
dued Ireland  with  force,  we  find  Heny  VIII,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
I,  Cromwell,  all  having  their  administrative  difficulties  with  Ireland 
but  the  troubles  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  so  serious  as  of  the 
present  day.  There  are  persons  who  may  maintain  that  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  Irish  Question  should  take  the  course  it  has,  for, 
with  the  advancement  of  people's  learning,  there  is  also  a  parallel  move- 
ment for  self-government  and  so  this  kind  of  a  problem  is  not  limited 
to  Great  Britain  alone  but  common  to  other  nations  also.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  has  also  aided  in 
eradicating  racial  rivalry  and  quickening  the  unification  of  the  State. 
It  was  on  account  of  this  force  that  feudalism  began  to  crumble  in 
many  countries  during  the  middle  part  of  the  17  th  century  and  made 
way  for  a  unified  State.  The  formation  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  was  due  to  such  a  tendency.  Then,  why  are  the  Irish 
opposing  this  trend  of  the  world  and  refuse  to  admit  national  unity  ? 
Are  they  so  much  in  love  with  the  empty  title  of  self  government 
and  so  earnest  about  blood  rivalry,  a  remnant  of  feudalism  ?  We 
have  to  look  for  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  Irish  Question  outside 
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of  racial  antagonism,  religious  difference,  and  political  form  (home 
rule.) 

There  is  an  important  fact  which  we  have  to  recall  right  here. 
It  is  no  other  than  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  union  of  Scotland  in 
1707,  we  find  the  Irish  desirous  of  uniting  with  England.  However, 
at  that  time,  England  did  not  welcome  union  with  Ireland,  and  re- 
fused the  proposal  and  continued  to  look  on  Ireland  as  a  vassal  state. 
The  reason  was  an  economic  one.  England  was  busy  in  importing 
the  industries  of  Flanders  into  her  own  borders  and  she  had  made 
one  step  on  the  way  to  become  an  industrial  country  so  that  they 
were  afraid  of  the  union  with  Ireland  lest,  the  profits  of  the  newly 
planted  industries  might  be  grasped  by  the  more  laborious  Irishmen. 
They  were  not  pleased  with  the  rise  of  industry  in  Ireland  and  tried 
to  keep  Ireland  an  agricultural  country  forever,  which  forms  the  be- 
ginning of  the  motives  of  the  English  middle  class.  If  England  really 
desired  to  unite  with  Ireland  in  order  to  realize  the  basis  of  a  unified 
kingdom  she  should  have  made  efforts  to  frame  legislative  measures 
by  which  commercial  relations  with  Ireland  might  run  smoothly. 
However,  at  that  time,  the  Irish  Parliament  at  Dublin  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  elected  from  the  "  English  garrison  "  and 
did  not  represent  any  Irish  interests.  This  Parliament  which  had 
the  power  of  making  laws  for  Ireland  hindered  all  development  of 
Irish  industries.  Speaking  in  more  concrete  terms,  the  infant  manu- 
act  urirg  industries  which  had  developed  in  England  at  the  time  were 
well  protected  by  high  tariff  rates  but  the  same  rate  of  protection  was 
not  allowed  in  Ireland  ;  it  was  either  a  free  port  or  had  a  lower  rate 
then  England.  The  English  manufacturers  were  thus  protected  by 
high  tariff  barriers  and  were  able  to  export  staples  to  Ireland  and 
attempted  by  all  means  to  hinder  the  development  of  manufacturing 
industries  in  that  country.  In  spite  of  such  interferences  Irish  indus- 
tries gradually  developed,  the  causes  of  which  Professor  Siegerson 
attribute  as  due  to  the  voluntary  alliance  of  the  Irish  manufacturers 
in  order  to  boycott  all  imports  and  the  application  of  a  national  pro- 
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tective  policy.  The  Resolution  of  Eleven  articles  which  was  sent  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1785  may  be  considered  as  containing  funda- 
mental conditions  of  a  perfect  Anglo-Irish  union.    The  articles  were  : 

1.  That  direct  importation  of  foreign  articles  shall  be  permit- 
ed. 

2.  That  restrictions  on  importation  shall  be  lifted. 

3.  That  tariff  rates  shall  be  made  uniform. 

4.  The  domestic  tariffs  shall  be  modified. 

5.  That  subsidies  on  import  and  export  shall  be  abolished  with 
the  exception  of  those  on  food-stuffs. 

The  above  were  the  principal  points  and  finally,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  if  the  revenues  exceeded  the  amount 
of  £656,000,  the  surplus  shall  be  applied  to  supplement  naval 
expenses.  If  England  had  agreed  to  the  articles  Ireland  would  have 
become  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  along  with  Scotland  but,  Fox 
and  his  party  absolutely  opposed  the  move  and  obliged  Pitt  to  return 
the  document  to  Ireland  accompanied  by  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the 
Irish  were  not  permitted  to  trade  beyond  Cape  Town. 

Invention  is  the  underlying  force  in  economic  evolution  whether 
it  be  in  appliance  or  system  or  organization.  Such  a  transition  was 
taking  place  in  England  ;  through  invention  her  output,  her  markets 
and  all  the  forces  that  come  with  the  factory  system  were  breaking 
down  the  barriers  of  household  industries.  Ireland  too,  necessarily 
followed  the  trend.  If  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  of  Eng- 
land had  the  magnanimity  of  leading  Ireland  to  the  same  stage 
of  development,  the  harmony  of  the  two  islands  would  have  been  ac- 
complished without  ony  effort.  However,  after  England  had  oppress- 
ed Ireland  for  a  long  while  with  one-sided  tariff  policies,  she  finally  in 
1800  suddenly  forced  a  union  through  the  actions  of  Pitt.  It  was 
soon  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815  that  England  was  assured 
of  the  mastery  of  the  markets  of  the  world  and  realized  a  genuine 
industrial  and  commercial  England  centred  in  Manchester.    In  1835, 
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Cobden,  Bright  and  other  representatives  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  assembled  at  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  started  a  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  which  tended 
to  support  the  landed  interests  only.  In  1846,  their  purpose  was 
realized  through  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
period  in  which  the  influence  of  the  landed  interests,  descedants  of 
feudal  lords,  changed  into  the  hands  of  the  industrial  and  com 
mercial  classes,  capitalists.  Thus,  during  the  years,  1830-1870, 
the  policy  of  free  trade  was  looked  upon  as  the  unwritten  constitution 
of  England.  But  this  trade  policy  sacrificed  Ireland  and  completely 
cut  the  life  out  of  Irish  industry. 

(5)    Effects  of  the  Free  Trade  Policy  on  Ireland. 

The  Irish  manufacturing  industries,  which  barely  subsisted 
through  boycotting  imports,  were,  after  the  union  with  England  in 
1800,  completely  wiped  out.  After  that  Ireland  had  to  remain  as 
a  poor  agricultural  country.  Up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  few  manufacturing  plants  left  in  Ulster  but  these 
failed  one  after  another  after  the  union  and  the  sites  of  the  factories 
became  again  fields.  While  England  maintained  the  ambition  of 
becoming  the  supplier  of  world's  markets  and  increased  factories,  in 
Ireland  there  only  increased  ill-nourished  children.  Famines  charac- 
teristic of  agricultural  covntries  began  to  take  place.  From  about  the 
year  1830  frequent  outbreaks  of  petty  famines  were  seen  and  finally 
in  1845,  after  they  had  sold  their  live  stock  and  what  products  they 
had,  a  fearful  famine  ravaged  the  country. 

This  was  the  general  situation.  However,  the  average  Irish 
population  did  not  realize  the  situation  to  such  a  point  but  raved  at 
the  non-realization  of  Pitt's  promises  and  worked  desperately  for  re- 
presentation in  Parliament  under  the  leadership  of  O'Connell.  O'Con- 
nell  proposed  that  a  restriction  be  put  on  the  export  of  food-stuffs 
from  Ireland  and  permit  the  free  import  of  foreign  supplies  in  order 
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to  aid  the  sufferers.  Peel,  the  Prime  Minister,  planned  to  supply  cheap 
food  to  the  sufferers  by  the  importation  of  vast  supplies  of  cereals 
from  India  the  greater  part  of  which  to  be  shouldered  by  the  dif- 
ferent Irish  counties.  However,  Cobden  and  his  followers  in  Par- 
liament, who  were  endeavoring  to,  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  a  free  trade  policy,  opposed  the  measnre  as 
obstructing  private  business.  Russel  who  led  the  followers  of  the 
free  trade  policy,  cruelly  suspended  the  sales  of  cereals  from  India 
and  made  Ireland  shoulder  the  total  expenses  of  Peel's  relief  measures 
thus  putting  the  last  fatal  touches  to:  half-starved  Ireland,  How  in- 
tense the  effects  were  on  Ireland  may  be  seen  by  the  facts  that  one- 
third  of  the  country  was  reduced  to  beggary  while  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  were  so  hard  hit  that  they  were  never  able  to  regain  their 
former  status.  I  need  not  describe  here  the  plight  of  the  tenant 
farmers.  From  that  day  to  this,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Ireland  has  been  left  to  moulder. 

In  1848,  the  Irish  riots  were  rigidly  suppressed  and  laws  dis- 
advantageous to  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland  were  passed  and 
the  tenants,  who  had  been  reduced  to  wandering  and  ruin,  had  no 
resort  but  to  leave  their  cherished  homes  and  migrate  to  America. 
According  to  a  report  compiled  in  1847,  it  is  said,  of  the  89,783  per- 
sons who  set  out  to  immigrate  to  Canada  6,100  died  on  the  way 
4,100  died  after  landing,  5,200  were  to  sick  and  had  to  be  sent  to 
hospitals  and  only  900  are  said  too  have  obtained  position  in  the 
cities  after  entrance  into  the  new  country.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  19th 
century  the  number  of  Irishmen  who  immigrated  into  America  exceeded 
3,800,000.  The  population  of  Ireland  numbering  8,670,000  in  1841 
decreased  to  6,500,000  in  1851  and  since  then  has  been  declining 
and  we  find  the  number  dwindled  to  4,390,000  in  1911.  If  we  view 
the  Irish  Question  as  simply  a  movement  for  a  political  name  it  will 
strike  the  uninformed  as  foolish.  If  we  are  to  view  the  problem  as 
a  striving  for  political  rights  — freedom,  home-rule,  and  independence 
— then  we  carxnOt  but  brand  the  movement  as  too  furious  and  lacking 
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common  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  question  in  the  light 
of  an  economic  problem,  and  one  cannot  but  turn  pale  and 
shed  tears  of  sympathy.  Observe  for  a  moment  the  riots  of 
1848,  the  Fenian  incident  of  1867,  the  riots  of  1878  relative 
to  the  bill  on  the  education  of  the  Irish  middle  classes, 
the  assasination  of  the  Chief  Secretary  in  1882,  the  na- 
tional meeting  of  1912,  the  Casement  incident  of  1916,  the  case 
of  De  Valera  in  1918,  and  the  riots  of  1919  ;  it  is  true  there  are 
certain  features  in  the  means  which  must  be  censured  but  there  are 
traces  of  deep  and  profound  origin  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  at- 
tributed to  the  ill-motives  of  external  instigation  nor  the  work  of 
temporary  external  aid.  It  is  this  profoundness  that  the  British 
statesmen  should  pay  attention  to.  It  is  true  that  when  rioters  are 
put  on  trial  individually,  they  have  no  plea  but  that  they  acted  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  there  are  deep  down  in  their 
minds  a  desire  to  live  the  life  of  the  times,  to  work  and  be  fully 
compensated  for  the  work,  and  to  serve  in  a  society  which  fully  ap- 
preciates their  service.  In  all  likelihood,  to  be  given  or  refused  home 
rule  is  not  the  fundamental  question,  I  am  sure,  because  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  Bill  had  through  the  efforts  of  Asquith  already  passed  the 
Commons  thrice  before  the  War  and  was  destined  to  become  a  law 
even  if  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Unfortunately,  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  caused  a  temporary  postponement.  If  the  Irish  goal 
is  the  realizatian  of  a  political  right.  Home  Rule,  then  the  traitorious 
action  of  Casement  in  1916  and  of  De  Valera  in  1918  should  not 
have  been  resorted  to,  but  they  should  have  accomplished  their  duties 
first  as  British  subjects  and  then  demanded  their  desires  honourably. 
That  there  were  no  Irishmen  who  would  not  have  reasoned  in  such  a 
way  cannot  be  believed.  When  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  only  been 
postponed  temporally  in  the  midst  of  Great  Britain's  war  troubles, 
that  they  should  have  attempted  to  accomplish  the  highest  treason  of 
selling  their  country  to  the  enemy  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  mere 
desire  for  Home  Rule  but  shows  their  fundamental  demand  lies  in 
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inaking  Ireland  a  better  place  to  live  in,  a  place  where  modern  hap- 
piness can  be  enjoyed. 

Then,  who  must  we  blame  for  making  Ireland  trail  behind  modern 
development  ?  Needless  to  state  we  must  lay  the  blame  before  the 
door  of  British  free  trade  policy.  The  industrial  and  commercial 
'classes  of  England  in  their  ardent  struggle  against  the  landed  interests 
caused  the  sufferings  of  Ireland.  In  short,  the  bourgeois e  of  Man- 
chester not  only  did  not  heed  the  appeal  of  the  Irish  but  also  rejected 
the  cry  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England.  Cobden,  the  most  im- 
portant exponent  of  the  Manchester  School  told  the  story  of  a  work- 
man who  asked  by  his  employer  how  he  was  protecting  himself  against 
a  rainy  day,  was  said  to  have  coldly  replied  ''Save  twenty  pounds 
and  immigrate  to  America  "  which-  amply  shows  the  distressing  state 
of  affairs.  He  was  an  extrame  adherent  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
wanted  to  make  England  the  factory  of  the  world.  Inferring  from 
such  an  ideal  that  Great  Britain  does  not  need  her  vast  territories  and 
colonies,  it  was  thought  that  British  Colonies  in  not  a  far  off  future 
were  destined  to  separate  from  the  Mother-country  and  form  independ- 
ent States.  Futhermore,  Great  Britain  did  not  require  a  large  navy; 
a  navy  which  can  defend  her  owq  shores  was  sufficient.  Such  were 
his  views.  In  a-letter  to  Sir  Robe.t  Peel  in  1846,  he  upholds  the 
interests  of  the  trading  class,  maintaining  that  the  leadership  of 
British  government  -  in  the  future  should  be  in  the  hands  of  this  class 
and  no  other  and  ignoring  the  aristocratic  and  laboring  classes  in 
favor  of  a  One-class  government.  The  sorrowful  conditions  existing 
in  Ireland  ud  to  the  present  day  were  not  due  to  the  subjugations 
carried  on  in  the  17th  century  but  to  the  ultra-commercial  national- 
ism of  the  Manchester  School  led  by  Cobden.  Their  cold  attitude  to 
the  laboring  class  was  like  the  pitiless  stand  they  took  against  Ireland 
so  that  the  Labor  and  Irish  Questio:  is  in  Great  Britain  go  back  to 
the  same  source.  Therefore,  that  the  Irish  Question  should  be  ap- 
proaching the  Labpr  Question  is  a  course  having  historical  signi- 
ficance. '  > 
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(d)    Features  of  British  Labor  Movements. 

We  are  able  now  to  approach  to  our  conclusion.  The  Irish 
Question,  rose  from  racial  and  religious  antagonism  but  since  1800,  it 
has  existed  as  an  economic  and  social  problem.  When  Germany  was 
troubled  with  her  Socialist  Party  and  France  suffered  from  the  actions 
of  the  Syndicalists,  Great  Britain  was  envied  as  not  having  any  like 
worry.  But  Nay  !  The  Irish  Question  was  a  fine  social  problem  for 
England  to  solve.  The  question  was  always,  how  was  she  to  adjust 
the  differences  of  the  commercial  capitalism  of  England  and  those  of 
the  agricultural,  laboring  and  unpropertied  classes  of  Ireland  ? 

If  the  Irish  Question  was  not  fundamentally  an  economic  one  and 
merely  a  case  of  friction  between  races  then  there  ought  to  have  been 
a  solution  in  accordance  with  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge 
and  development  of  culture.  However,  the  Irish  Question  is  also  a 
social  one  and  is  gradually  becoming  more  serious.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Sinn  Fein  Party  and  the  Labor  Party  of  England  have  common  cause 
in  English  politics  and  also  seem  to  have  arrived  to  a  spiritual  under- 
standing. We  believe  that  the  wise  and  practical  English  will  not 
overlook  this  relationship  and  act  accordingly.  We  hope  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  will  set  an  example  by  solving  this  serious  problem  and 
show  the  world  the  way  to  peace  and  happiness.  It  is  true  that 
such  problems  are  not  limited  to  Great  Britain  alone.  Almost  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  large  or  small,  confront  the  same  question  only 
the  issue  presents  itself  in  a  different  form  and  colour  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  exists.  However,  we  do  not  expect  that 
the  example  will  be  set  by  another  nation  ;  we  believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  the  only  people  who  can  lead  humanity  and  the  world  to  the 
crest  of  our  Hope.  We  do  by  no  means  mention  this  as  a  compli- 
ment and  as  a  flattery.  We  base  our  hope  on  the  unvarnished  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  my  readers  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  this  book  to  the  fact  that  while  English  culture  was  al- 
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ways  behind  that  of  European  countries,  England  in  fact  had  the  grit 
to  outrival  her  predecessors  and  assume  the  hegemony  of  the  world. 
The  motive  force  in  the  unification  of  the  State  by  the  leadership  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  first  took  place  in  England  ;  and 
so  did  the  Reformation  and  the  political  revolution.  And  in  her 
political  revolution  she  preceded  France  by  a  hundred  years.  When 
the  representatives  of  her  industrial  and  commercial  classes  have  ad- 
vanced far  ahead  of  any  of  the  nations  as  a  Modern  State,  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  she  will  be  surpassed  by  other  nations  in  the 
solution  of  the  labor  and  social  problems,  which  are  predominant  fea- 
tures of  a  modern  State.  History  proves  that  England  led  the  Euro- 
f  pean  countries  in  the  evolution  of  industry  and  consequently  was  the 
first  to  see  the  rise  of  a  labor  problem.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that 
since  England  had  a  Parliament  representing  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  because  of  the  prosperity  of  industry  and  commerce  the  laboring 
classes  were  well-off  and  did  not  tend  to  socialistic  thought.  The 
English  labor  problem  presented  itself  thirty  or  forty  years  before 
Germany  and  France.  Since  there  were  no  such  men  to  lead  them 
like  the  brilliant  Lasalle  or  a  thinker  like  the  zealous  Bakunin,  the 
English  labor  problem  remained  always  a  labor  problem  and  pro- 
gressed according  to  the  circumstances  which  caused  its  rise  and  did 
not  call  for  the  attention  of  the  outside  world  until  about  ten  years 
prior  to  the  Great  War.  The  keen  movements  of  the  Labour  Unions 
were  not  the  results  of  the  Great  War  but  grew  gradually,  passing 
through  many  stages  in  the  last  hundred  years.  In  Japan  we  find  the 
establishment  of  a  police  section  to  maintain  peace  in  industrial  circles 
but  in  England  the  law  prohibiting  free  union  was  abolished  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  year  1825  was  seven  years  before  the  birth 
of  Marx  and  one  year  before  the  birth  of  Liebknecht.  In  that  year  we 
find  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  free  union  brought  up  for  debate 
in  Parliament.  Of  course  from  the  conditions  of  England  it  was 
natural  but  is  it  not  surprising  how  much  more  advanced  she  was  than 
the  rest  of  the  nations?    In  the  year  1848  a  body  of  laborers  who  called 
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themselves  Chartists  assembled  on  the  Kennington  Common,  500,000 
strong  against  the  200,000  soldiers  commanded  by  Wellington.  It 
seemed  as  if  London  has  come  to  see  new  threatening  elements,  such 
as  the  declaration  of  the  triple  labor  alliance  and  the  coal  strikers 
but  in  fact  that  was  not  so.  Robert  Owen's  activities  in  the  labor 
movement  were  begun  thirteen  years  previous  to  the  Chartist's 
demonstration  but,  even  at  the  time,  there  were  already  about  500,000 
members  enrolled  in  Labor  Unions.  After  the  propaganda  of  the 
Chartists,  labour  movement  declined  for  a  time  but  in  1850,  unions 
in  the  different  spheres  of  labor  made  rapid  progress.  After  1882 
labor  questions  became  involved  with  politics  and  in  1893  the  In- 
dependent Labor  Party  was  formed.  Since  then  organized  strikes 
began  to  take  place  frequently.  We  may  note  the  significance  of  the 
tendency  when  we  learn  that  after  the  general  election  of  1905  there 
were  twenty-nine  members  of  the  Labor  Party  in  Parliament.  After 
the  election  of  1910,  the  number  returned  increased  to  forty-one  and 
although  during  the  war  the  number  decreased  to  thirty-seven  mem- 
bers, at  present,  the  number  has  again  increased  to  seventy-four  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  various  labor  unions  the  Labour  Party  forms  a 
strong  element  in  British  politics.  However,  when  compared  to  the 
influence  of  the  Socialist's  Party  in  Germany  and  France  it  is  yet 
insignificant.  However,  England  was  not  in  any  way  behind  the 
European  countries  in  the  rise  of  the  Labor  Question  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Labor  Unions.  To-day  the  question  is  on  the  way  to 
solution.  The  national  life  of  England  was  always  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  other  nations  although  there  might  have  been  some  backward- 
ness in  the  forms  of  development.  England  was  always  first  in 
solving  any  of  the  problems.  It  is  because  of  that  we  lay  our  hopes 
on  England  for  once  she  starts  doing  a  thing  she  never  stops  until 
she  has  reached  her  goal. 

The  reason  why  we  believe  that  the  Irish  Question,  which  may 
be  considered  in  concert  with  the  Labor  Question,  will  reach  a  solution 
in  the  near  future  is  due  to  our  study  of  English  history.    The  Anglo- 
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Saxons  who  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  slaves  as  a  result  of  the 
Norman  conquest  changed  the  point  of  issue  into  an  economic  one  and 
regained  their  station.  We  cannot  but  be  discouraged  when  we  view 
the  case  of  Ireland  for  the  reason  that  the  question  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Irish  in  the  present  day  is  not  one  of  blood.  As  already 
explained,  the  issue  is  plainly  an  economic  one.  Notwithstanding, 
the  attitude  and  methods  of  the  Irish,  in  the  present  day,  are  not  based 
on  economic  principles  but  on  race  hatred  which  is  unbecoming  for 
civilized  peoples  to  take.  We  cannot  but  blame  the  Irish  for  leading 
the  activities  into  such  a  channel  and  hope  that  the  Irishmen  will 
reconsider  the  question. 

There  are  also  certain  responsibilities  which  the  English  must 
shoulder.  The  Model  Parliament  and  the  Glorious  Revolution  in  that 
they  were , model  "  and  glorious  "  were  due  to  a  certain  extent 
the  attitude  of  the  Normans.  If  the  conquerors  had  not  been  a 
superior  and  magnanimous  race,  with  all  the  greatness  and  the  rare 
qualities  of  the  Saxon  race,  they  could  not  have  achieved  such  a 
splendid  national  life.  To-day  the  English  face  the  Irish  Celts  in  a 
reversed  position.  We  believe  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  will  recall  their  conditions  under  the  Normans 
and  the  magnanimous  action  of  the  Normans  in  opening  Parliament 
where  they  could  lay  bare  their  sufferings  and  dissatisfactions,  chang- 
ing the  bloody  feud  of  racial  strife  to  one  of  economic  interests  and 
setting  an  example  before  the  world  towards  the  solution  of  social  pro- 
blems in  order  to  lead  humanity  to  a  better  life. 

(7)    Chronic  Indian  Famine  and  Their  Causes. 

Another  question  which  is  troubling  the  minds  of  British  states- 
men is  the  unrest  in  India.  We  do  nat  wish  to  refer  to  the  writing 
of  Indian  political  refugees  and  sympathizers  relating  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  India,  a  thing  which  Great  Britain  resents.  It  strikes  us 
as  if  the  origin  of  Indian  unrest,  in  short,  was  similar  to  that  of  Ire- 
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land.  Ireland  and  India  are  turning  back  to  the  land,  counteracting 
the  tendency  of  the  times.  Nearly  all  nations  are  striving  to  become 
industrial  countries  in  order  to^be  able  to  export  manufactured  articles 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets  but  Ireland  and  India  have  been  left 
behind  as  agricultural  countries  who  export  raw  materials  and  obtain 
in  return  foreign  manufactured  goods.  Before  the  rise  of  the  factory 
system  India  was  a  large  agricultural  country.  Since  the  invention 
of  steam  power  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  European 
nations  adopted  the  Factory  System.  Piles  of  cheap  goods,  which 
could  not  be  produced  at  the  same  cost  under  the  domestic  system, 
began  to  flow  into  India.  India  at  first  held  her  own  by  the  export  of 
her  natural  resources  and  agricultural  products  and  by  the  handicraft 
industry  but  in  the  last  half  century  she  has  gradually  turned  back  tp 
agriculture.  When  other  nations  are  building  factories,  improving 
their  appliances  and  lifting  the  national  life  of  the  people  and  enjoy- 
ing  the  comforts  of  culture  what  nation  does  not  feel  the  situation  with 
grief  when  she  alone  is  retrogressing  ?  The  agricultural  population  of 
India  in  1871  constituted  fifty  percent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
country  but  in  1891,  the  ratio  increased  to  sixty-two  percent;  in  1901 
to  sixty-eight  psrcent,  and  in  1911  to  73  J-  percent.  Such  a  trend 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  conservatism  of  the  Indians  who  were 
opposed  to  the  adoption  of  things  foreign  Or  may  have  been  due  to 
the  lack  of  capital,  labor  and  talent  in  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  factories  but  what  we  must  •  consider  is  the  fact  that  ths 
tendency  is  taking  hold  of  the  territories  under  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  the  British  more  quickly  than  in  the  native  kingdoms.  For  the 
persusal  of  my  readers  I  give  below  statistics  of  the  last  twenty 
years  : 

INCREASING  RATE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  POPULATION 

(British  Investigation) 

1891         1901  1911 
British  Jurisdiction    .    .    .    62ojQ      680/^  li^ofg 
Native  States  .....    57  „       60  „       67  „ 
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According  to  such  figures  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  tendency 
is  not  a  normal  one  but  is  enhanced  by  the  policy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. Its  explanation  is  the  free  trade  policy  which  turned  Ireland 
into  a  Hell  on  Earth.  True,  there  are  many  Indians  who  dislike  things 
foreign  and  have  suffered  on  account  of  their  stubbornness  but  there 
are  also  many  Indians  who  have  been  educated  in  English  institutions 
and  who  have  tried  to  save  the  plight  of  their  countrymen  by  plead- 
ing to  the  government  to  establish  an  industrial  policy  in  order  to 
remedy  the  famines  of  India,  but  the  British  Government,  always  under 
the  control  of  the  free  trade  school,  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

It  is  true  that  the  famines  of  India  are  chiefly  due  to  the  Indians 
engaging  in  agriculture  as  the  only  means  of  their  livelihood  but  at 
the  present  day  the  famines  of  India  are  due  to  chronic  economic 
malady.  They  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  the  shortage  of  rain- 
fall. It  is  because  when  a  shortage  of  harvest  is  met  with  owing  to 
the  lack  of  rainfall  there  are  no  manufactured  staples  to  replace  the 
shortage.  Between  the  years  of  1769  and  1800  Indian  experienced 
seven  large  famines.  Strange  to  say  the  number  of  famines  increased 
as  the  foothold  of  the  English  expanded  and  from  1801  to  the  present 
day,  there  have  been  thirty-one  large  famines  in  India  in  which  it  is 
said,  33,000,000  Indians  starved.  Against  this,  there  are  many  who 
maintain,  that  famines  have  afflicted  India  since  time  immemorial. 
However,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Industrial  Investigation  Com- 
mission of  India,  the  famines  within  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  18th 
century  when  compared  to  the  corresponding  period  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, show  four  times  increase  in  number  and  area. 

(5)    Lloyd  George's  Position  Worthy  of  Note. 

There  are  many  who  ascribe  the  conditions  in  India  to  the  stub- 
bornness and  stupidy  of  the  Indians.  In  one  of  her  works  Miss 
Elizabeth  Latimer  ably  describes  the  troubles  of  the  British  doctors 
and  officials  in  handling  the  Indian  patients.    On  the  other  hand, 
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what  amount  does  Great  Britain  spend  upon  the  education  and  sanita- 
tion of  India  ?  The  reason  why  India  suffers  from  famine  and  sick- 
ness is  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge.  Charitable 
organs  may  be  necessary  ;  sanitoriums  may  be  one  of  the  needs  ;  but 
the  fundamental  remedy  is  education  and  sanitation.  Is  Great  Britain 
earnest  in  the  scientific  education  and  in  the  sanitary  uplift  of  India? 
There  are  certain  facts  which  I  have  obtained  in  regards  to  such  con- 
ditions but  I  deem  best  to  refrain  from  indulging  to  such  an  extent. 
It  is  sufficient  to  imagine  the  sad  state  of  affairs  from  a  report  in  the 
British  Medical  Review,  written  by  Major-General  Norman  White 
once  of  the  India  Office,  which  remarked  that  the  Indian  death  tolls 
from  influenza  in  the  two  months  of  October  and  November,  1918, 
numbered  4,899,729  and  which  may  be  taken  as  well  founded  from 
the  statement  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  India  Office,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague who  gives  the  number  at  6,000,000.  Moreover,  such  a  state 
of  affairs  is  not  limited  to  1918  alone  but  takes  place  in  India  every 
year  in  greater  or  lesser  magnitude.  In  addition  to  the  astonishing 
Indian  death  rate,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  low  birth  rate.  The 
average  life  of  the  Indian  male  is  said  to  be  twenty-three  while  that 
of  the  female  is  lower. 

So  for  the  fundamentals  of  the  Indian  Question.  It  is  inadvis- 
able to  go  beyond  this  and  discuss  the  unrest  of  Indian  public  senti- 
ment, the  Independence  movement,  or  the  methods  of  British  suppres- 
sion. No  self-government,  no  freedom  is  of  any  value  unless  it  is 
granted  on  the  basis  of  industrial  independence.  When  we  say  that 
self-government  has  been  granted  to  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Labrador, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  South  African  Union,  it  significes 
that  they  have  been  given  the  freedom  of  industrial  development. 
Ireland,  as  well  as  India,  does  not  look  toward  a  freedom  of  formal- 
ity but  one  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  one  of  economic  in- 
dependence. However,  to  Great  Britain  who  stands  to  be  the  giver, 
it  is  not  so  easy.  Even  at  that  we  do  not  think  England  had  benefited 
very  much  by  what  she  had  already  caused  to  happen.  Although 
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the  Irish  are  the  descendants  of  the  Celts  they  are  akin  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  stock.  When  the 
Anglo-Saxons  have  permitted  conditions  to  take  such  a  sorrowful 
course  just  because  they  wanted  to  realize  certain  purposes,  what 
would  be  the  situation  in  the  East  against  Great  Britain  where  the 
peDples,  constituting  the  country,  are  completely  different  in  langu- 
age, religion,  nature  and  customs  ?  When  a  country  of  an  area  of 
only  33,500  square  miles  and  a  pDpulation  of  only  4,390,000  can 
torment  Great  Britain  as  Ireland  has  done  what  would  happen  if  a 
country  with  an  area  18,000,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
315,156,000  if  India  becomes  a  second  Ireland?  What  we  most 
regret  is  the  fact  of  the  relationship  of  the  Irish,  India  and  Labor 
Questions.  As  already  p Dinted  out,  the  Irish  and  the  India  Questions, 
alike,  are  economic  and  social  problems  having  important  relations 
with  the  Labor  Question  within  the  English  borders.  That  is  why 
the  Labor  Party  forcibly  supports  the  independence  of  India.  If 
matters  are  left  without  amelioration,  it  will  tend  to  unite  these 
forces  and  may  become  so  serious  a  problem  as  to  throw  the  world 
into  a  revolution.  Such  a  situation  is  not  only  a  misfortune  for  the 
British  Empire  but  for  the  entire  world.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the 
England  which  has  been  the  model  of  the  world  since  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  political  revolution  in  the  17  th  century  will  again  bring 
about  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  taking  the  lead  in  the  solution  of 
such  problems. 

We  cannot  believe  that  this  hope  will  end  in  only  a  piece  of  ima- 
gination. The  free  trade  policy  of  England,  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  doleful  situation  of  Ireland  and  India,  as  we  have  said,  has 
now  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  caused  the  downfall  of  Asquith 
and  his  followers.  It  is  time  for  the  Liberals  and  the  Unionists  to  cast 
aside  their  traditional  interests  and  formulate  a  new  programme  to 
solve  the  common  problem  of  the  entire  world.  The  Unionists  are 
imbued  with  the  thought  of  keeping  the  British  Empire  intact  but 
they  should  not  counteract  the  general  trend  of  the  world.    It  is 
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true  that  union  and  self-government  do  not  necessarily  oppose  one 
another  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  union  based  on  self-gov- 
ernment is  the  truest  union.  The  ideal  of  the  Liberals  is  one-class 
power  centred  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  clas'ses  and  maintain 
the  extreme  traditional  policy  of  the  Manchester  school  which  dis- 
regard the  rise  or  fall  of  a  State  before  individual  interest  and  hap- 
piness but  it  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  ignore  the  demands 
of  the  unpropertied  laboring  classes.  It  is  usually  the  Unionist 
Party  who  are  against  the  demands  of  Ireland  and  India  while  the 
Liberal  Party  as  a  rule  maintain  more  radical  thoughts  but  it  must 
be  chronicled  that  the  traditional  policy  of  free  trade  was  the  origin 
of  such  a  serious  state  of  affairs.  It  is  in  Lloyd  George  who  stands 
at  the  meeting  place  of  the  reformed  programme  of  the  two  parties 
that  we  place  our  hopes  in  the  future. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  English  politicians  Lloyd  George  may 
be  called  an  opportunist  or  a  backslider ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  we  for- 
eigners the  fate  of  the  British  nation  lies  on  his  shoulders. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  NEW  ORDER  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE  ANGLO- 
AMERICAN  COMPETITION, 

(l)    Fear,  Revenge  and  Punishment  of  Germany. 

Napoleon  once  said  that  to  permit  the  naval  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land would  be  a  menace  to  Europe  and  attempted  to  bring  con- 
tinental Europe  together.  On  the  other  hand,  from  England's  stand- 
point that  a  predominant  force  should  be  in  existence  on  the  continent 
was  incompatible  with  British  prosperity.  The  history  of  England 
proves  this  fact.  During  the  years,  1815-1870,  the  powers  of  Europe 
were  so  well  balanced  that  England  was  able  to  pursue  her  golden 
dream  of  Free  Trade  Imperialism.  When  France  was  wearied  with 
her  revolution,  Germany  busy  with  the  unification  of  her  kingdoms 
and  Russia  a  nonentity  of  the  north,  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
Europe  moved  according  to  the  will  of  England.  From  about  the 
year  1870,  Germany's  extraordinary  development  caused  a  rupture 
in  the  balance  and  gradually  began  to  effect  the  trade  of  England. 
England  was  no  more  able  to  revel  in  her  golden  dream  of  trade. 
England  has  never  favored  the  establishment  of  a  preponderant  power 
in  continental  Europe  whether  France,  Germany  or  Russia.  How- 
ever, Germany  felt  the  menace  more  than  Great  Britain.  German 
arrogance,  which  knew  no  bounds,  continuously  raged  against  England. 
German  newspapers  and  magazines  maintained  that  England  was  the 
modern  Carthage  while  Germany  was  the  modern  Rome ;  that  Napo- 
leon was  right  when  he  said  that  to  permit  England  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  the  seas  was  a  menace  to  entire  Europe  .  that  the  existence 
of  so  large  an  Empire  as  Great  Britain's,  which  she  had  no  capacity 
to  govern,  was  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  to 
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destroy  it  was  a  righteous  act  as  it  would  save  the  conquered  races 
from  the  British  yoke.  But  alas  !  the  Rome  which  was  to  conquer 
Carthage  met  defeat  and  the  modern  Carthage  came  out  victorious. 

However,  experienced  England  does  not  deem  advisable  to  press 
Germany  to  bankruptcy.  If  she  puts  Germany  into  such  an  extremity 
there  will  surely  rise  another  Germany.  For  this  reason  we  see  the 
English  writers  and  publicists  telling  the  German  people  and  the 
world  :  "  We  only  fought  against  German  militarism  and  the  bureau- 
crats and  militarists  who  supported  it.  We  did  not  take  arms  to 
fight  the  German  people;  we  have  no  grudge  against  the  German 
people.  We  rose  against  German  nationalism  to  maintain  the  order 
of  the  International  Commonwealth  of  Europe."  Professor  J.  W. 
Allen  of  London  University  in  the  face  of  German  advance  and  the 
British  retreat  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  and  when  the  world  at  large 
was  anxious  about  fhe  Fate  of  the  Allies,  is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
he  did  not  doubt  that  the  final  victory  of  this  War  would  be  with  the 
Allies  and  therefore,  it  was  not  too  early  to  consider  the  peace  terms. 
In  the  consideration  of  such  terms  he  warned  the  British  nation  thai 
they  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  bs  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  fear  and 
revenge.  He  further  counseled  that  personal  sentiment  must  not  be 
allowed  to  rule  in  the  revenge  and  punishment  of  the  enemy.  He 
declared  that  the  British  nation  must  not  harbour  any  thoughts  other 
than  the  endeavor  to  stop  all  wars,  if  they  really  desired  to  maintain 
peace  in  Europe  and  sympathy  towards  the  walfare  of  human  society. 
Such  a  statement  may  be  viewed  as  voicing  the  sentiment  of  repre- 
sentative Englishmen.  It  is  an  utterance  based  on  justice  and  hu- 
manity and  a  most  fair  and  right  idea  in  what  part  of  the  world  it  be 
applied. 

But  what  would  be  the  opinion  from  the  standpoint  of  France  ? 
Can  France  deal  with  Germany  without  a  sense  of  Fear  ?  Can  she 
combat  Germany  without  the  idea  of  Revenge  ?  German  expansion 
in  Africa,  America,  Pdcific  Ocean  and  China  was  checked  at  the  front 
and  blocked  at  the  rear  by  the  English.    It  may  be  possible  to  say 
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that  Germany  endangered  British  interests  but  from  the  German  stand- 
point, it  may  also  be  possible  to  say  that  she  was  always  pressed  by 
Great  Britain.  At  any  rate,  the  history  of  England  against  Germany 
was  that  of  the  strong  against  the  weak.  It  was  a  history  of  pres- 
sure and  interference.  What  was  the  case  of  France  ?  Paris  was 
trampled  under  German  feet  ;  Alsace-Lorraine  was  snatched ;  Morocco 
was  threatened  and  finally  the  industrial  districts  of  northern  France 
were  occupied  and  the  inhabitants  put  under  unbearable  outrages.  In 
the  memory  of  such  facts  is  it  justifiable  to  tell  France  to  fight  Ger- 
many and  dispose  of  her  without  the  feeling  of  Fear  and  the  idea  of 
Revenge  ?  At  least,  does  not  France  have  a  right  to  punish  Ger- 
many ?  Furthermore,  the  most  important  point  in  the  final  analysis 
would  be  the  effort  to  reconstruct  the  world  so  that  peace  shall  no 
more  be  broken.  It  is  true  that  peace  before  the  War  centred  in  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain.  If  we  may  say  that  there  existed  an 
international  order  in  Europe,  that  order  was  maintained  by  British 
force.  Therefore,  to  lead  Europe  back  to  the  order  of  pre-war  days 
and  to  so  arrange  that  peace  shall  never  again  be  broken,  would  be  to 
reinstate  Europe  in  such  a  way  as  there  shall  never  again  rise  any 
country  which  may  rival  England.  Can  France  after  the  war  agree  to 
dispose  of  Germany  according  to  the  ideals  of  Great  Britain  and  re- 
habilitate the  order  of  Europe  according  to  the  wishes  of  Great 
Britain  ?    This  is  the  question  lying  over  Europe  after  the  War. 

True  to  the  belief  of  Professor  Allen,  Great  Britain  came  out 
victorious  and  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  the  Peace  Conference 
was  in  general  similar  to  his.  I  cannot  refrain  from  showing  my  ad- 
miration of  the  greatness  of  the  British  nation  in  their  aptitude  of 
harmonizing  theory  and  practice  to  such  an  extent.  However,  Bri- 
tish policy  of  magnanimity  to  Germany,  or  in  other  words,  the  desire 
of  England  to  make  the  peace  terms  against  Germany  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  consistent  with  preventing  another  European  nation  from  be- 
coming a  second  Germany,  presents  a  very  fair  front  but  in  fact  it  is 
not  so  easily  practical  as  at  first  seems.    Who  can  tell  if  the  Anglo- 
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French  amity  met  its  turning  point  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  caused 
a  reversion  to  the  situation  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 

(2)    Incompatibility  of  the  Anglo-French  Interests. 

Of  course,  France  is  placed  in  a  very  delicate  position.  To  make 
Germany  suffer  to  the  extreme  may  cause  Germany  to  join  hands  with 
the  Reds  and  a  union  of  Germany  and  Lenin  must  be  a  very  fearful 
thing  to  France.  Even  at  that,  French  sentiment  and  French  im- 
mediate fears  could  not  let  Germany  loose  so  lightly.  When 
Clemenceau  saw  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stutes,  he  commanded  Marshal 
Foch  to  stop  the  demobilization  of  the  French  army  and  only  after  he 
had  indicated  a  resolve  to  fight  Germany  alone  he  was  able  to  carry 
French  justice  over  the  British  and  the  American.  France  was  only 
able  to  carry  her  point  in  principle. 

Great  Britain  who  had  agreed  with  France  in  principle,  when  it 
came  to  the  disposal  of  the  enemy  colonies  struck  discord  right  and 
left  which  caused  the  delay  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Paris.  There 
was  quite  a  difficulty  from  the  beginning  with  regard  the  disposal  of 
the  Turkish  territories  especially  of  Constantinople,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia.  As  previously  described,  England  who 
was  working  against  her  rivals,  France  and  Russia,  and  generally 
tended  to  side  with  Germany  in  the  19  th  century  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  designs  of  Germany  in  1898  during  the  Kaiser's  second 
visit  to  Turkey  and  his  trip  through  Palestine.  If  France  was  to  be 
allowed  to  stretch  her  arms  to  these  spheres  she  would  undoutedly 
become  a  second  Germany  and  dash  to  pieces  the  policy  of  England 
during  the  past  century.  Therefore,  Great  Britain  strove  hard  to  keep 
French  influence  away  from  this  direction  in  order  to  prevent  France 
from  becoming  the  second  Germany  in  Asia  Minor.  In  conceding 
Constantinople  to  the  administration  of  the  League  of  Nations,  England 
obtained  a  base  in  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  permitting  France  to 
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have  the  mandate  of  Syria,  she  obtained  rights  in  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia  and  the  protectorate  of  the  greater  part  of  Arabia.  We 
may  note  that  there  were  many  delicate  occasions  during  the  negotia- 
tions. Against  the  Treaty  with  Persia  in  1919  the  French  newspapers 
unanimously  criticized  England.  There  was  also  a  discord  between 
the  two  countries  in  1919  on  the  Ruhr  question  which  caused  the 
the  world  to  be  anxious  about  the  fate  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente. 
The  question  rose  by  the  Germans  sending  troops  to  the  Ruhr  dis- 
tricts to  suppress  the  Bolshevik  movements  there.  This  action  of  the 
Germans  was  interpreted  by  France  as  a  hostile  move  ignoring  the 
forty- third  article  of  the  Peace  terms  so  France  despatched  troops  and 
occupied  territories  around  Frankfurt,  basing  her  actions  on  the  forty- 
fourth  article.  It  produced  a  grave  situation  since  the  French  took 
the  move  on  her  own  initiative  without  obtaining  the  full  understand- 
ing of  Great  Britain  although  she  was  not  very  much  opposed  to  the 
French  military  move.  The  matter  was  s Dived  by  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  by  both  the  French  and  Germans  and  in  short,  was  only  a  case 
arising  from  the  difference  of  attitude  against  the  Germans.  Even  in 
the  question  of  Upper  Silesia  in  1921  between  Poland  and  Germany, 
the  former  applied  to  France  while  the  latter  applied  to  Great  Britain 
thus,  bringing  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  vortex  of  the  squabble. 
In  the  first  place,  Polish  independence  was  established  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  as  a  buffer  State  to  bar  the  Russo-German  co-operation  so 
that  there  ought  not  to  exist  any  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
nations  over  interests  in  this  sphere.  After  the  referendum  of  March 
20th,  Poland  and  Germany  disagreed,  and  the  Germans  who  saw  the 
British  sympathy  towards  them  in  the  negotiations  of  war  indemnity 
and  other  points,  presented  their  case  to  Great  Britain  while  the  Poles 
resorted  to  France  maintaining  that  it  they  were  to  realize  their  duty 
as  a  buffer  state  the  coal  mines  in  Upper  Silesia  should  be  left  in  their 
hands ;  therefore,  there  is  also  a  tendency  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  be  broght  to  confront  each  other  through  the  jealousies  of 
the  smaller  states  as  well  as  by  the  direct  interests  of  the  two  countries. 
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it seems  that  such  questions  will  continuously  rise  and  we  fear  that 
the  two  countries  will  find  it  difficult  to  agree  in  most  of  cases.  Hence, 
we  cannot  but  divine  eventful  days  in  the  future  of  Europe. 

(3)    Anglo-French  Discord  in  Russia, 

The  same  interests  of  the  British  and  the  French  extend  to  the 
Lenin  Government.  Both  France  and  Great  Britain  were  very  keen 
on  the  independence  of  Poland  to  form  a  barrier  to  check  the  Red 
movement  into  Germany.  No  sooner  had  Poland  declared  her  in- 
dependence when  she  imprudently  invaded  South  Ukrania  and  occupied 
Kiev  and  Odessa  which  made  Lenin  foam  with  fury,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  August  he  despatched  an  army  of  800,000  to  invest  Warsaw. 
Poland  was  forced  to  propose  a  truce  with  Russia  and  obliged  to  ask 
the  Allies  for  support.  At  that  time  Great  Britain  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  Italy  and  called  the  London  Conference  which  was  attended 
by  Russian,  Polish  and  other  delegates.  This  step  was  said  to  have 
injured  the  feelings  of  the  French.  Before  the  invitation  of  this  con- 
ference, Krassin,  a  Russian  representative  was  despatched  to  London 
with  the  idea  of  negotiating  on  the  opening  of  trade  but  the  mission 
also  had  political  significance.  The  conference  was  opened  on 
May  20th  but  on  June  3rd,  the  representatives  of  France,  Belgium 
and  Italy  who  had  intended  to  be  present  at  the  conference  divined 
that  the  meeting  was  not  one  of  trade  but  one  which  tended  to  the 
question  of  recognition  so  that  France  opposed  the  conference  and 
cabled  her  ambassador  in  London  to  suspend  attendance.  When 
France  was  dissatisfied  with  the  British  attitude  towards  Russia,  again 
in  August,  Great  Britain  acted  as  mediator  in  calling  a  Russo-Polish 
Peace  Conference  in  London,  to  discuss  also  the  question  of  opening 
trade.  This  British  step  angered  France.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  opposed  the  London  Conference  and  announced  (August 
10th)  her  absolute  objection  to  the  recognition  of  the  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment.   This  greatly  satisfied  France.    On  account  of  the  insincerity 
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of  the  Russian  representatives  the  London  Conference  came  to  an 
end  and  the  Allies  again  conferred  when  an  understanding  to 
supporc  Poland  was  reached.  However,  the  French  feeling  was  again 
roused  when  soon  after,  the  British  despatched  an  inspection  army 
against  the  will  of  Poland. so  that  France  without  referring  to  Great 
Britain  recognized  the  Wrangel  Government  in  southern  Russia  and 
decided  on  an  active  policy  for  the  support  of  Poland.  As  a  result,  in 
the  middle  of  August  the  Polish  and  the  Wrangel  armies  were  able  to 
recoup  their  forces  and  strike  a  heavy  blow  on  the  Russian  army. 
From  such  incidents  in  Russia,  Anglo-French  relations  were  getting 
from  bad  to  worse  so  that  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  Lloyd  George 
had  to  cross  to  France  again  and  on  the  27th  at  Boulogne,  discussions 
were  m^de  for  an  understanding  but  nothing  could  be  done  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  with  both  parties  deciding  to  take  an  independent 
course.  Lloyd  George  still  maintained  the  desire  to  arrive  at  some 
compromise  with  the  Lenin  goverment  and  continued  to  negotiate  with 
their  representatives  but  as  they  would  not  stop  their  propaganda  in 
England,  he  finally  gave  up  the  idea  of  any  negotiations  and  instructed 
them  to  leave  the  country.  Although  this  ended  all  negotiations  for 
poHtical  ends  England  did  not  give  up  her  hopes  of  entering  into  trade 
connections  and  on  October  9th  negotiations  were  opened  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  and  the  restriction  of  hostile  acts  and  propaganda. 
The  reason  why  Great  Britain  desires  to  enter  into  an  understanding 
with  Soviet  Russia,  even  staking  the  friendship  of  France,  may  be  to 
satisfy  the  Laborites  within  her  country  and  to  stabilize  her  positions 
in  India,  Persia  and  thereabouts,  but,  is  there  not  also  a  reason, 
namely,  that  like  Germany,  Russia  too,  cannot  be  permitted  to  decay 
as  it  would  effect  the  fundamental  interests  of  Great  Britain  ?  In  other 
words.  Great  Britain  wishes  to  see  Russia  wield  a  certain  amount  of 
power  in  Russia  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government,  the  earlier 
she  could  put  Russia  into  such  a  position  the  better.  As  long  as 
commercial  transactions  are  opened  as  a  natural  course  of  things  the 
commercial  classes  will  recuperate.    As  long  as  this  class  can  be  made 
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to  stand  on  their  feet,  the  rest  would  be  easy.  Britain  does  not  mean 
to  support  the  Lenin  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  standpoint  of  France.  She  is  undoubtedly 
the  only  power,  worthy  of  mention,  left  on  continental  Europe.  The 
longer  German  and  Russian  recovery  is  delayed  the  better  it  would  be  for 
France  for  it  would  give  her  a  better  chance  to  establish  a  firm  founda- 
tion on  the  continent.  This  is  the  fundamental  point  where  the 
British  and  French  interest  part.  But  that  Bolshevism  is  a  menace 
to  the  State  both  countries  agree. 

(4)    Independent  Movement  in  Northern  Persia. 

While  facing  questions  in  Russia  and  Germany  which  she  has  to 
solve  against  France  as  her  competitor  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other, 
she  faces  the  problem  of  the  coloured  races  in  India,  Afganistan,  Persia, 
and  Egypt  owing  to  their  awakening.  This  question  alone  is  enough 
for  any  nation.  We  have  discussed  the  problem  of  India  along  with 
the  Irish  Question  from  the  standpoint  of  economics.  W^e  took  great 
care  not  to  go  into  the  extreme  so  as  to  rouse  the  resentment  of  the 
English  which  attitude  we  still  maintain.  In  the  summer  of  1919, 
there  broke  out  native  revolts  in  Afganistan  and  Indian  Afganistan 
which  gave  England  much  difficulty  in  their  suppression.  The 
revolt  in  Afganistan,  needless  to  stae,  was  a  result  of  the  European 
War  owing  to  the  awakening  of  the  coloured  races  to  the  situation  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  same  movement  for  independence  by  the 
races  of  the  world.  The  five  years  fighting  in  Europe  threw  the  entire 
world  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  conflict  and  made  the  races  of  the 
world  fight  along  with  the  white  men.  These  races,  in  this  great 
co-operative  enterprise,  were  given  a  chance  to  come  into  close  touch 
with  the  white  race  and  were  able  to  analyse  the  weak  and  strong 
points  of  the  race.  The  usual  case  was  that  the  white  man  was  seen 
to  be  mentally  and  in  every  way  superior  to.  the  coloured  races,  and  to 
rival  him  was  out  of  question.    However,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
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War  they  have  come  to  discern  a  light  in  their  future.  They  have 
found  out  that  the  coloured  races  were  in  no  way  inferior  than  the 
white  race  in  nature.  It  was  the  influences  of  environment  and  the 
habits  of  life  which  caused  the  coloured  races  to  remain  what  they  are 
as  seen  in  the  present  day.  They  have  come  to  realize  that  with 
undaunted  perseverance  it  was  not  hopeless  that  they  too  might  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  the  white  race  and  not  be  controlled  by  environing 
circumstances  and  habits  of  life.  This  realization^  whick  owes  its 
turning  point  in  the  Great  War,  is  the  budding  of  a  new  universal 
cizilization.  It  is  the  question  of  the  hour  as  what  would  be  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  against  this 
awakening  of  the  coloured  races.  That  such  a  revolt  had  risen  in 
Afganistan  may  be  due  to  the  influences  of  Bolshevism  which  entered 
from  the  boundaries  of  Persia.  It  might  be  the  influence  from  the 
independence  movement  of  India.  Whatever,  the  cause  might  have 
been  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  phases  showing  signs  of 
the  rise  of  the  coloured  races.  As  a  result  of  the  revolt,  the  subsidy 
which  she  annually  received  from  India  was  cancelled  and  the  privilege 
of  importing  arms  through  India  was  taken  away.  A  change  was 
also  made  in  the  boundaries  with  India.  From  such  facts,  it  looks  as 
if  Afganistan  has  lost  a  great  deal  but  on  the  other  hand,  she  obtained 
the  right  of  entering  foreign  relations  and  made  one  step  nearer  an 
independent  state.  The  revolt  although  was  not  a  success  was  at  the 
same  time,  not  an  entire  failure.  Witnessing  such  a  situation  how  can 
the  other  races  in  the  same  circumstances  remain  silent?  There  rose 
in  1920  another  revolt  in  northern  Persia  which  gave  lots  of  trouble  to 
the  British  authorities.  It  was  in  1919  when  Great  Britain  reduced 
Persia  to  a  protectorate.  In  the  Treaty  with  Persia,  while  Article  I 
declares  British  respect  for  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Persia, 
Article  II  reserves  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  install  advisers  in  the 
different  administrative  departments  when  deemed  necessary  and  that 
these  advisers  shall  be  granted  full  powers  of  action ;  in  Article  III 
Great  Britain  is  given  the  right  of  maintaining  a  garrison  for  the 
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purpose  of  keeping  order  and  while  the  movement  of  the  troops  shall  be 
determined  by  a  commission  formed  by  Persians  and  British,  the  army 
shall  be  under  the  command  of  the  British.  While  Great  Britain 
declared  in  different  occasions  her  respect  of  Persian  independence  but, 
in  fact  the  situation  was  as  explained  so  that  Young  Persia  rose  and 
clamoured  for  independence,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  uprising  of 
1920  and  gave  the  British  authorities  no  little  trouble. 

(5)    Anti-British  Sentimtnt  in  Egypt. 

It  was  during  the  Great  War  that  Great  B.itain  gained  the  con- 
trol of  Egypt.  Although  Egypt  was  formerly  Turkish  territory, 
Napoleon  captured  the  place  in  1798  and  then  fell  into  the  hands  of 
England  in  1801  but  at  that  time  England  was  not  very  keen  about 
the  country.  In  1805  Mehemet  Ali,  the  first  king  of  the  present 
dynasty,  ascended  the  throne.  The  third  son  of  Mehemet,  Said,  was 
an  able  administrator  ;  he  saw  that  De  Lessep's  plan  of  cutting  a 
canal  through  Suez  could  be  accomplished  and  supported  France  in 
other  undertakings.  After  the  completion  of  the  Canal,  England's 
interests  in  Egypt  grew  keener.  Ismail  who  succeeded  Said  was  not  so 
much  interested  in  the  administration  of  the  country  as  in  living  a  life 
of  dissipation  and  luxury  and  in  1875,  he  went  bankrupt,  being  unable 
to  redeem  a  loan  of  £910,000.  The  result  was  that  the  creditors, 
Great  Britain  and  France  sent  representatives  to  supervise  the  finances 
of  the  country  at  which  time  the  stock  of  the  Suez  Canal,  mostly  held 
by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  passed  into  British  hands.  After  Ishmail 
came  Tewi^k,  in  whose  reign  the  revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha  took  place 
when  Great  Britain  regardless  of  the  French  maintenance  of  joint  in- 
terference sent  warships  to  Egypt  in  1882  and  bombarded  Alexandria ; 
she  occupied  Port  Said  and  defeated  Arabi.  Pasha  at  Tel-el-Kebir  and 
the  Sudan  were  not  yet  subdued  and  in  the  attempt  the  famous 
General  Gordon  was  killed.  These  parts  were  left  as  they  were  for 
some  time  but  in  1898  through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Kitchener  these 
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territories  were  for  the  first  time  brought  under  complete  British  con- 
trol. It  is  true  all  the  while  there  was  no  end  of  rivalry  and  discord, 
but  in  1904,  with  the  realization  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente, 
Great  Britain  recognized  French  rights  in  Morocco  at  the  same  time 
making  France  forget  her  interests  in  Egypt. 

The  independence  movement  of  Egypt  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  at  the  time  of  Abbas  Hilmi,  grandson  of  Ismail.  Hilmi 
ascended  the  throne  in  1892  and  began  a  propaganda  for  indepen- 
dence in  order  to  drive  out  English  influence  from  Egypt.  In  1907, 
Sir  Eldon  Gorst  succeeded  Lord  Cromer  as  the  Resident-General  of  Egypt 
but  during  his  term,  there  was  nothing  significant  in  the  assimilative 
policy.  After  the  death  of  Gorst,  Lord  Kitchener  was  appointed  to 
the  position  and  although  he  established  a  basic  law  in  1912  the  un- 
rest of  the  people  did  not  change  very  much  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  in  1914.  On  the  18th  of  December,  Great  Britain 
ignored  the  Turkish  control  of  Egypt  and  declared  her  own  protecto- 
rate over  the  country  which  the  Allies  recognized  later  on.  On  the 
following  day  after  the  declaration  of  the  British  control  of  Egypt 
Sultan  Hilmi,  the  anti-British,  abidicated  and  Hussein  Kamil,  Ismail's 
son  ascended  the  throne. 

When  Great  Britain  declared  her  control  of  Egypt  she  feared 
the  opposition  of  the  Legislature  of  Egypt,  composed  of  fifty-two  mem- 
bers, and  suspended  the  meeting  which  caused  the  heat  of  anti- 
British  feeling  to  grow  more  intense  and  anti-British  demonstrations 
and  meetings  were  held  at  various  places  ;  but  as  it  was  during  the 
war.  Great  Britian  had  to  preserve  order  even  by  resorting  to  high- 
handed methods.  In  1917  Sultan  Kamil  died  and  the  present  Sultan 
succeeded  to  the  rank.  In  1918,  with  the  end  of  the  War  the  in- 
dependence movement  rose  with  sudden  force  and  the  Prime  Minister 
Hussein  Rushdi  Pasha  resigned  on  the  pretext  that  the  British  methods 
to  suppress  independence  thought  were  too  severe.  In  March  of  1919, 
the  Legislative  Department  of  Egypt  declared  the  invalidity  of  the 
British  control  of  Egypt.    Ismail  Pasha  and  four  of  his  colleagues 
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were  sent  into  exile  for  over  stepping  the  bounds  of  speech.  Riots 
occurred  in  Cairo  and  othar  localities  and  many  Englishmen  were  killed. 
As  a  result,  Great  Britain  despatched  Lord  Milner  to  Egypt  when  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  leader  of  the  National  Party,  Zahglonl.  After 
a  long  conference  an  understanding  was  said  to  have  been  reached  in 
August,  1920.  In  short,  the  understanding  reached  was  that  England 
recognized  the  independence  of  Egypt  while  Egypt  recognized  British 
control  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  Egypt  was  not  to  enter  into 
any  diplomatic  relations  which  might  conflict  those  of  Great  Britain  ; 
the  rights  of  military  control  still  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
It  seems  very  doubtful  that  the  Egyptians  will  remain  satisfied  by  such 
terms  an^  at  the  same  time,  it  forms  one  of  the  questions  of  the  world 
as  how  are  the  British  going  to  solve  the  problems  of  Ireland,  India, 
Persia  and  the  Coloured  races  inhabiting  her  Empire. 

(d)    Seriousness  of  Anglo-American  Relations. 

When  we  consider  the  burdens  of  Great  Britain  and  her  people 
whether  in  Ireland,  India,  Egypt,  Persia,  against  France,  against 
Russia  and  her  internal  problems,  in  which  the  labor  question  pre- 
dominates, we  cannot  but  sympathize  with  Great  Britain,  our  dearest 
friend,  as  we  believe  the  world's  envy  against  this  champion  of  the 
nations  is  too  harsh  and  severe.  Great  Britain  is  not  elated  nor  is 
she  entranced  by  her  laurels.  Great  B;itain  is  grave  and  cautious. 
She  is  not  grave  and  cautious  bacause  she  faces  such  a  situation.  The 
history  of  England  was  a  continuous  fight  against  adversity.  Isolation 
formed  the  food  of  England  while  trouble  served  as  her  staff.  Eng- 
land shoulders  all  the  problems  which  may  be  found  in  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  is  determined  to  reach  a  model  solution. 

At  this  juncture,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  Anglo-American  relations.  Frankly  speaking,  the  past  relations 
between  the  British  and  the  Americans  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
very  pleasant.    Needless  to  say,  both  belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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race  and  are  of  one  blood.  However,  the  friendship  and  the  rivalry 
of  blood  are  things  of  the  past  belonging  to  barbarous  ages.  They 
belong  to  the  period  when  man  lived  a  life  based  on  Laid.  With  the 
fall  of  feudalism,  the  friendship  and  rivalry  of  blood  passed  away. 
In  this  era  the  economic  life  of  man  is  based  on  Capital.  The  State 
has  become  a  union  of  races  and  tribes  of  the  same  interests.  But 
this  period  is  gradually  coming  to  an  end.  The  new  era  about  to 
take  place  is  the  awakening  of  the  races  and  tribes  i.  e.  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  society  based  on  the  idea  of  justice,  humanity, 
freedom  and  equality.  The  contention  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  was  a  phase  in  the  universal  trend  which  appeared 
during  the  transition  from  feudalism  to  nationalism.  Therefore,  like 
other  nations,  England  and  America  competed  for  economic  interests 
in  order  to  realize  freedom  of  trade  and  the  rights  of  markets.  The 
Americans  who  had  formed  an  independent  state  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  were  not  satisfied  and  further  advanced  to  obtain  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  England  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  but  the  interval  up  to  the 
declaration  of  the  War  of  1812  cannot  in  any  way  be  said  to  have 
been  years  of  peace  when  we  find  the  sentiment  of  the  Americans 
against  the  English  very  warlike.  We  may  discern  such  a  state  of 
affairs  when  George  Washington,  who  known  as  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  was  denounced  when  he  decided  not  to  fight  against  England 
on  the  French  side. 

The  ideas  of  the  Manchester  School  which  controlled  England 
after  1815  were  not  compatible  with  those  of  the  United  States  which 
was  striving  to  become  an  industrial  country.  The  ideal  of  the 
Manchester  School  was  to  preserve  the  entire  world  as  the  store- 
house of  raw  materials  and  make  England  monopolize  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  the  world.  It  mattered  nothing  to  them  to  give 
the  New  England  Colonies  independence.  In  the  same  way,  they  did 
not  care  whether  India  and  Australia  became  independent.  They  did 
not  see  the  necessity  of  a  large  army  and  navy.    They  did  not  care 
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if  any  of  their  possessions  became  independent  as  long  as  they  had 
their  country,  ships  and  factories.  With  such  an  ideal,  England 
desired  that  America  should  remain  the  world's  largest  store  house  of 
raw  materials,  exploiting  her  natural  resources  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  entrusting  them  to  the  English  ships  to  carry  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  world.  England  did  not  favor  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
should  construct  ships  and  arrange  direct  transactions  with  Europe 
and  South  America.  English  efforts  had  a  certain  amount  of  effect 
in  keeping  America's  activities  down.  However,  the  ideal  of  the 
Manchester  School  was  from  the  beginning,  illogical  ;  there  rose 
clusters  of  factories  and  forests  of  chimneys  all  over  the  world.  This 
tendency  did  not  fail  to  operate  in  the  United  States  and  from  about 
the  year  1850,  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  country  rapidly  deve- 
loped into  industrial  sections  and  came  to  have  differences  with  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  South.  True,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
country  cannot  maintain  an  industrial  and  agricultural  sections  within 
her  borders  without  any  confliction  of  interests  but  the  difference  was 
not  due  to  internal  causes  so  much  as  to  the  complicated  connections 
with  England,  and  hence  the  interests  could  not  be  very  well  brought 
to  a  compromise,  and  finally,  in  1861,  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
although  the  immediate  cause  was  the  question  of  slavery. 

Whatever  England  may  say,  there  are  unquestionable  facts  which 
prove  shat  she,  while  declaring  neutrality,  supported  the  South  and  desir- 
ed to  see  a  split  between  the  North  and  South.  In  the  west  the  Uni- 
ted States  gradually  became  a  splendid  manufacturing  nation  while  in 
the  east  Germany  made  extraordinary  strides  in  her  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  dream  of  the  Manchester  School,  who  wanted  to  concen- 
trate the  world's  manufacturing  industries  in  England  and  rule  the 
world  by  the  force  of  her  Capital,  faded  away  near  the  close  of  the 
19th  century.  It  was  a  question  whether  England  should  fight  her 
third  war  against  the  United  States  or  be  rid  of  the  German  menace 
first ;  but  at  that  very  moment,  German  insolence  in  her  activities  for 
industrial  development  and  her  challenging  attitude  in  the  expaftsion  of 


her  navy  left  England  no  chance  of  indecision.  She  immediately 
joined  hands  with  the  United  States.  Although  there  are  certain 
points  of  doubt  in  Professor  Usher's  statement  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  already  in  1897, 
it  sesms  that  thsre  may  be  something  in  it  when  we  see  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  taking  a  new  turn  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
after  the  year  1897.  We  must  also  remember  at  this  point  that  1897 
was  the  year  in  which  Germany  obtained  the  lease  of  Kiao-chao  Bay 
while  the  following  year  was  when  the  Kaiser  paid  his  second  visit  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  obtained  the  rights  of  the  Bagdad  Railway. 
Up  to  the  year  1897  the  Anglo-American  relation  had  been  worked  up 
to  quite  a  rivalry  in  accordance  with  United  States  industrial  and 
commercial  development.  For  instance,  there  were  the  disagreement  on 
San  Juan  Island  in  1872,  the  question  of  fishing  rights  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  in  1877,  the  disagreement  on  the  rights  of  seal  hunting  in 
Behring  Straits  in  1885,  the  question  of  the  K'ondike  boundaries  and 
the  dispute  over  the  Guiana  boundaries  in  1897  ;  all  these  disputes  of 
England  and  the  United  States  disappeared  after  the  year  1897  which 
cannDt  but  point  to  some  sort  of  unseem  force  as  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Usher.  It  is  also  true  that  a  new  departure  in  the  American 
policy  on  the  Paciac  dates  from  this  year. 


( 7 )    Is  there  Really  an  Anglo-American  Friendship  ? 

The  wealth  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  War  already  equal- 
led that  of  the  entire  world.  However,  the  transportation  of  the  enor- 
mous supply  of  American  commodities  to  Europe  still  rested  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  There  are  various  reasons  why  the  Unted  States 
entered  the  Great  War,  among  them  the  fear  that  if  British  bottoms 
were  not  availbale  to  carry  her  unlimited  supply  of  articles  and  they 
should  accumulate  within  the  country,  a  panic  was  sure  to  take  place  ; 
in  order  to  avert  such  a  panic  American  joined  the  War.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opposing  interests  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States,  this  much  was  true,  the  largest  consumer  of  American  materials 
in  Europe  was  Great  Britain  followed  by  France.  If  the  United 
States  decided  against  the  request  of  the  Allies  and  remained  out  of 
the  War  she  would  be  in  a  disadvantage  by  losing  the  trade  not  to 
mention  the  good-will  of  Great  Britain  which  had  not  made  any  pro- 
test against  the  American  expansion  on  the  Pacific  since  1897.  From 
the  point  of  self-interest  and  friendship,  the  United  States  had  no 
alternative  but  to  fight  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain. 

As  a  result  of  the  War  the  United  States  became  the  wealthiest 
nation  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  she  realized  her  long  ambition  of 
building  a  grand  navy  and  large  merchant  fleet.  In  power  and  wealth, 
no  nation  can  rival  her.  Although  it  is  maintained  that  the 
United  States  broke  away  from  the  League  of  Nations  because  of 
of  her  internal  politics,  it  is  more  to  the  point  that  the  League  was  an 
organization  centred  in  British  interests  and  disliked  because  the  Bri- 
tish claims  were  mostly  carried  through.  When  ex-President  Wilson 
visited  England  he  received  an  unprecedented  welcome  from  the  Bri- 
tish nation  and  conceded  the  maintenance  of  the  absolute  freedom  of 
the  seas,  which  America  and  her  people  called  an  unpardonable  act. 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  which  formed  the  backbone  of  the  League  of 
Nations  rested  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  equal  opportunity,  and 
in  that  they  tended  to  upset  the  British  superiority  of  the  world,  they 
received  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  of  the  American  people.  But  the 
main  point  of  the  American  claim  disappeared  with  Wilson's  entrance 
into  London  and  what  took  place  instead  was  the  League  of  Nations 
centred  in  Great  Britain's  six  votes.  The  United  States  does  not  any 
longer  consider  Great  Britain  as  the  centre  of  the  world's  power.  At 
the  Peace  Conference  the  United  States  was  at  least,  the  leader  in  the 
negotiations  along  with  Great  Britain  and  the  world  turned  its  eyes 
towards  the  United  States  confident  that  she  was  to  bring  about  the 
fairest  settlement.  However,  with  the  organization  of  the  League  and 
with  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  the  world  discovered  that  Great 
Britain  still  maintained  her  supreme  position  and  the  United  States 
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was  merely  in  attendance  as  Great  Britain's  colleague.  The  Repub- 
lican party  and  Commercial  America  which  a  spired  to  place  United 
States  first  in  everything  could  not  bear  to  witness  s'ich  a  sight. 
They  could  not  recognize  the  world's  map  changed  by  such  a  state  of 
affairs. 

The  United  States  while  refusing  to  ratify  the  Peace  Terms  of 
1919,  in  1920  frequently  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Supreme  Con- 
ference, Indemnity  negotiations  and  other  business.  Such  was  the 
interference  in  the  Adriatic  question  between  Italy  and  Yugo-Slavia, 
the  protest  against  the  British  retaining  62  percent  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian  oil  fields,  the  opposition  against  Lloyd  George's  plan  to  invite  a 
Russo-Polish  peace  conference  in  London  on  the  side  of  France,  and 
the  complaint  against  Japan's  mandate  over  the  Island  of  Yap.  The 
one  inain  thought  flowing  through  all  these  protests  was  the  mainten- 
ance of  America  First  as  against  the  British  power  centred  in  the 
Supreme  Council.  .  Oi  all  the  interferences,  t:e  United  States  most 
emphatically  protested  in  the  question  of  the  oil  fields  of  Mesopota- 
mia. We  can  divine  the  critical  positions  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  on  the  question  of  Armenia  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
In  the  first  place,  Armenia  lies  next  door  to  Mesopotamia  which  be- 
came under  the  mandatory  of  the  British  and  for  the  reason  that  the 
United  States  once  suggested  that  she  be  given  the  mandatory  of 
Armenia  and  Syria,  there  was  quite  a  serious  contention  on  this 
point  also.  At  the  conference  at  San  Remo  in  April,  1920,  the 
Mesopotamian  oil  fields  were  partitioned  according  to  the  following 
ratio:  Great  Britain  62  per  cent,  France  18  per  cent  and  Mesopota- 
mian Goverment  20  per  cent,  but  in  November  the  United  States  sent 
a  note  to  Great  Britain  objecting  to  the  settlement.  It  was  due  to  the 
same  underlying  motives  that  the  United  States  opposed  the  contin- 
uation of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  and  finally  succeeded  in  the 
cancellation  of  the  pact  at  the  Washington  Conference  and  the  Conclu- 
sion of  the  Four  Power  Agreement  instead. 


( 5 )    Contentions  of  a  Veteran  and  a  Promtsing  Recruit. 


In  the  face  of  such  American  protests,  that  Great  Britain  should 
be  ever  gentle  and  trying  all  the  time  to  pacify  America,  makes  us 
doubt  if  not  Great  Britain  is  already  on  the  wane  and  has  bowed  down 
before  the  young  nation.  Since  the  visit  of  Lord  Grey  to  the  United 
States  in  1919  and  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
we  note  the  British  answer  to  the  American  attitude  as  one  of  gentle- 
ness and  indecision,  very  similar  to  the  one  she  took  against  Germany 
prior  to  the  War.  Why  is  Great  Britain  so  scrupulous  not  to  impede 
the  actions  of  the  United  States  ?  True,  one  cannot  deny  the  blood 
relations  of  the  two  countries.  If  owing  to  such  a  relationship  they 
are  so  friendly  why  did  the  two  countries  continue  to  work  against 
each  other  for  a  long  time  after  the  declaration  of  the  American 
independence  ?  We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Anglo-American 
friendship  is  built  on  sand.  There  is  an  eastern  proverb  which  says  : 
Two  great  men  cannot  brook  each  other,"  in  other  words,  "  two 
cocks  in  a  yard  cannot  agree."  While  Great  Britain  is  working  hard 
for  the  readjustment  of  order  in  Europe  and  suffering  from  her  inter- 
nal unrest  and  the  movements  in  her  colonies,  such  a  thing  as  an 
Anglo-American  amity  cannot  but  be  considered  as  an  anomalous 
phenomenon  and  does  not  in  any  way  form  the  basis  of  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  If  the  so-called  Anglo- 
American  amity  will  continue  to  be  what  it  is  in  the  future  there  will 
come  a  time,  after  Great  Britain  had  settled  matters  in  Europe  and 
assured  herself  that  she  has  no  one  at  her  back,  when  this  so-called 
friendship  will  be  overthrown.  Even  if  such  an  estrangement  does 
not  result  in  war,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  cause  qu  te  a  disturbance  and 
menace  to  the  world  at  large. 

If  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  cannot  be  adjusted  and  con- 
tinue to  follow  their  present  course,  there  is  no  way  out,  and  compe- 
tition will  rise  between  the  two  great  nations.  By  a  competition  we 
do  not  mean  war  but  an  economic  and  industrial  rivalry,  the  results  of 
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which  we  at  the  present  day,  cannot  forecast.  One  has  maintained 
the  hegemony  of  the  world  since  the  18th  century,  a  veteran  posses- 
sing a  history  unstained  with  any  lost  of  national  dignity,  while  the 
other,  is  a  nation  which  threw  away  the  irrational  system  and  customs 
of  the  old  world  and  built  on  the  mountains  and  prairies  of  the  new 
world  a  democracy  possessing  the  vigour  of  youth.  It  will  prove 
Great  Britain's  blunder  if  she  consider  the  United  States  a  second 
Germany.  There  are  no  weak  points  in  the  American  political 
organization  and  social  system  as  in  the  German  Empire.  She  has 
no  national  malady  ;  she  was  a  Republic  from  the  time  of  her  birth. 
She  is  a  self-governing  nation.  She  is  a  genuine  industrial  and  com- 
mercial country  where  are  no  traces  of  those  feudalistic  remnants — the 
bureai;cratic  group  and  the  military  clique.  When  this  commercial 
nation  contends  for  commercial  development  with  industry  and  com- 
merce as  her  weapons,  she  is  presenting  her  best.  True,  the  British 
too,  are  born  commericial  but  all  what  the  British  possessed  have 
been  inherited  by  the  Americans  and  they  have  added  new  vigour  and 
new  experiences  to  their  inherent  traits.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  world's  commerce  since 
the  18th  century  and  is  used  to  her  prosperity.  Compared  with  the 
Americans,  are  not  the  English  more  matured?  Are  they  not  more 
fettered  by  the  formalities  of  society?  If  we  are  to  look  for  any 
vulnerable  points  in  the  English  these  may  be  the  most  typical.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  Americans  are  their  refined  nature  and  their 
repudiation  of  conventions.  The  records  of  American  life  begin  with 
the  struggles  against  hardships  and  privations  attendant  on  pioneer  life 
and  such  struggle  characteristics  as  inspired  them  to  the  struggles  against 
nature  still  pervade  the  spirit  of  the  American.  One  may  find  the 
trait  in  the  heart  of  Wall  Street,  in  the  lobby,  of  the  Astor  House  Hotel, 
in  the  reading  room  of  the  Columbia  University  Library,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  this  rusticity  in  their  nature 
they  have  made  stride^  of  development  incomparable  in  th3  history  of 
the  world. 
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(P)    Fundamentals  of  International  Society  Must  be  Reconstructed, 

Our  warning  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  Anglo-American 
amity  is  built  on  sand  subject  to  the  continuance  of  their  rivalry  on 
such  a  basis.  We  believe  that  the  wisdom  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
English  will  not  allow  the  continuance  of  such  rivalry.  Against  the  Ameri- 
can proposals  -for  the  reduction  of  arms  and  the  association  of  States, 
we  find  no  reason  for  opposition.  We  cannot  but  manifest  our 
hearty  approval  of  the  American  proposals  in  principle.  But  what 
would  be  the  result  if  we  reduced  arms  on  the  present  status  of  inter- 
national hierarchy  ?  The  reason  why  the  nations  contend  against 
each  other  in  military  and  naval  expansions  is  due  to  the  international 
commonwealth  of  nations  built  on  mistaken  grounds.  If  we  desire  to 
realize  true  limitation  of  arms  or  total  disarmament  we  must  make 
drastic  readjustments  on  the  system  in  which  international  relation- 
ships are  based.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  should  such  a  great 
reconstruction  be  made,  limitation  of  arms  or  total  disarmament  will 
come  by  itself.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  United  States  will  see 
the  truth  of  the  point  and  pursue  the  purpose  which  they  have  begun 
so  well  to  reach  a  satisfactory  end. 

Then  may  we  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  fallacious  foundation  of 
international  society  ?  As  we  have  pointed  out,  it  is  due  to  a  State, 
which  forms  a  unit  in  international  society,  being  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  purely  economic  interests.  The  world,  especially  the  white 
:  aliens,  hoped  to  create  a  material  heaven  and  through  this  means  and 
agenc.es  hoped  to  satisfy  their  desires.  The  jew  financial  magnates  and 
those  in  power  search  the  four  seas  in  quest  of  satiating  their  material 
d: sires  even  by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  another  race.  Such  cases 
are  seen  in  China,  South  Seas,  India,  Africa  and  both  Americas  where 
the  inferior  coloured  races  are  oppressed  and  squeezed  of  what  wealth 
there  is  in  these  parts ;  such  gains  are  carried  home  to  their  country  and 
serve  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  minority  and  this  satiation  is  cjled 
national  progress  and  social  bette  ment.  Such  a  civilization  of  the  white 
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man,  or  any  man  J  must  be  cursed.  Upon  such  a  misled  civilization, 
upon  such  a  mistaken  system,  what  results  can  he  realized  even  if  an 
association  of  nations  be  formed  ?  It  is  an  era  of  confusion,  of  beliefs, 
and  exhaustion  of  principles.  With  the  application  of  intelligent  study, 
we  have  to  abolish  the  present  form  of  international  competition  and 
build  a  new  iuternational  order  which  may  lead  us  to  virtue,  to  justice 
and  peace.  The  solution  of  the  problem  will  save  a  nation's  troubles, 
while  at  the  same  time,  will  help  to  lead  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
the  desired  haven.  The  nation  which  will  be  honoured  as  the  first  to 
reach  such  a  solution,  to  my  mind,  will  undoubtedly  be  our  dearest 
friend.  Great  Britain.  We  base  our  assertion  on  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  has  colonies  in  all  climes  inhabited  by  all  sorts  of  peoples  so 
that  she  cannot  but  feel  the  keenest  need  of  such  a  solution.  With 
the  recent  awakening  tendency  of  the  coloured  races,  there  is  unrest 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  As  I  have  frequently  repeated,  in 
the  struggles  of  racial  competition,  the  English,  themselves,  are  very 
experienced.  That  the  English  people  achieved  the  Reformation  and 
accomplished  political  revolution  earlier  than  other  races  must  be 
attributed  to  this  fundamental  element, — experience  in  racial  struggles. 
That  Great  Britain  cast  aside  her  white  man's  common  shortcoming — 
racial  prejudice — and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Japan — an  ex- 
ponent of  the  yellow  race—  rendered  great  services  towards  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  happine:s  of  peoples ;  it  was  considered  as  an 
eventful  sign  to  the  1,100,000,000  coloured  races  of  the  world.  The 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  shed  new  light  and  hope  on  the  coloured 
nations  which  cover  two-thirds  the  population  of  the  globe.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  wise  and  intelligent  British  nation  will  not  act  contrary 
to  the  general  current  of  th^  world  and  pursue  the  foolish  policy  of 
intimidation  and  restraint.  We  believe  that  Great  Britain  will  decide 
for  the  good  of  the  peoples  under  her  administration  and  arrive  at  a 
solution  which  at  the  same  time,  will  go  to  solve  her  internal  social 
unrest  from  which  the  world  may  attain  a  new  level  of  international 
order  based  on  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  freedom  and  equality. 
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The  awakening  of  the  general  races  of  the  world  has  made  us 
conscious  that  separate  existence  cannot  be  maintained  and  the  lan- 
guages, religions,  manners  and  customs  of  the  world  are  profoundly 
influencing  each  other  and  contributing  their  respective  quotas  in 
developing  the  all-human  civilization  of  the  future.  The  w\ite  race 
should,  by  all  means,  aba  idon  its  dream  of  controlling  the  world. 
Whatever  may  he  the  greatness  of  the  mentality  of  white  men,  what- 
ever fnay  be  the  superiority  of  their  intelligence,  they  cannot  run  counter 
to  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the  will  of  Providence.  We  can  think  of 
no  country,  other  than  Great  Britain,  who  will  lead  the  world  in  solving 
her  internal  social  problem  and  who  will  apply  the  principles  to  the 
world,  overthrowing  her  white  prejudice  and  sentiment,  to  bring  about 
the  happiness  of  the  entire  human  beings  of  the  world.  When  Great 
Britain  has  brought  about  such  an  evolution,  I  beheve,  the  Anglo- 
American  competition  centred  in  economic  interests  will  pass  away  as 
only  a  dream  and  no  more  remain  a  shadow  over  the  world. 

The  author  has  for  a  long  time  maintained  such  an  ideal  and 
tried  to  invite  public  opinion  to  question  the  important  problem  by 
publishing  a  pamphlet  nine  years  ago,  1912,  under  the  subject  "  A 
Criterion  of  Universal  Unity  Towards  Peace." 


(FINIS) 
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